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MURRAY  HILL  WINDOW  CLEANING  CO. 

Begs  to  announce  the  opening  of  a  new  office  at 

No.  331  MADISON  AVENUE 

Telephone,  Murray  Hill  1962 

This  is  a  Central  location,  accessible  to  the  residential  sections  of  the  city, 
to  which  class  of  work  it  gives  exclusive  attention. 

All  employees  are  in  uniform,  are  competent  and  reliable,  and  you  are  insured 
against  accident  under  the  new  law,  thus  affording  you  complete  protection  from 
any  possible  claim  or  responsibility. 

The  Company  does  general  window  and  house  cleaning  and  furnishes  a 
vacuum  cleaner  in  the  latter  work,  if  desired. 

It  maintains  a  separate  department  under  the  supervision  of  an  experienced 
forelady  for  furnishing  clean,  experienced  women  by  the  hour,  day  or  week. 

Mr.  Henry  Jansen,  for  many  years  engaged  in  this  work,  is  now  associated 

with  this  Company.  His  long  experience  in  this  business  insures  prompt  attention 
to  every  detail,  and  the  highest  class  of  work. 

The  Company  maintains  a  branch  office  in  the  business  section  of  the  city, 
from  which  it  conducts  a  general  office  and  window  cleaning  establishment  under 
the  style  of  Jansen  Window  and  Office  Cleaning  Company,  of  No  44  Sullivan 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Best  references  given. 

Our  Newport  (R.  I.)  Office,  378  Thames  Street. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  have  our  representative  call. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TO-DAY 


MURRAY  HILL  WINDOW  CLEANING  CO., 

331  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen : 

Please  have  your  representative  call. 

Name  . . . . . . 

Address . 
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THE  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  PARTY 


Headquarters,  30  East  34th  St.,  New  York  City 
Telephone  6390  Madison  Square 

The  Woman  Suffrage  Party  is  an  organization  which  seek> 
to  unite,  and  utilize  through  political  channels,  the  entire  equal 
suffrage  force  in  the  City  of  New  York.  Its  aim  is  to  secure 
the  submission  of  a  woman  suffrage  amendment  to  the  State 
Constitution  and  its  adoption  at  the  polls.  To  this  end  it  is 
proposed: 

1.  To  diffuse  among  voters  and  non-voters  a  wider  knowl¬ 
edge  and  deeper  understanding  of  the  underlying  justice  and  ex¬ 
pedience  of  woman’s  demand  for  the  ballot. 

2.  To  enlist  the  active  co-operation  _  of  men  and  women  by 
means  of  a  systematic,  vigorous,  educational  campaign. 

3.  To  conduct  a  non-partisan  campaign  with  the  object  of 
securing  the  pledges  of  all  candidates  for  the  Legislature  to  vote 
in  favor  of  the  submission  of  the  woman  suffrage  amendment; 
to  hold  Assembly  District,  County  and  City  Conventions  when 
deemed  expedient;  to  nominate  condidates  for  the  Legislature 
and  secure  a  place  on  the  official  ballot  by  petition,  should  the 
continued  adverse  attitude  of  the  Legislature  render  such  action 
necessary. 

The  women  of  New  York  will  not  be  able  to  vote  until  a  bill 
authorizing  an  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  has  passed 
two  successive  Legislatures,  and  the  amendment  has  been  rati¬ 
fied  by  a  majority  vote  at  the  polls. 

To  meet  this  difficult  situation,  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party  pro¬ 
poses  to  conduct  a  constructive,  systematic,  thorough  campaign 
in  the  City  of  New  York  which  will  reach  every  man  and  woman 
in  it.  It  will  endeavor  to  enroll  as  members  all  men  and  women 
in  each  Assembly  District  who  believe  that  women  should  vote 
in  order'  that  the  rapidly  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  equal 
suffrage  may  be  united  into  a  definite,  positive  force. 

The  Woman  Suffrage  Party  is  organized  by  Districts  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  plan  followed  by  political  parties,  that  a  practical 
demonstration  may  be  given  to  our  legislators  and  political 
parties  that  there  is  a  decided  public  opinion  in  their  constituen¬ 
cies  which  demands  suffrage  for  women. 

No  obligation  of  money  or  work  is  laid  upon  enrolled  members 
of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party,  but  ail  such  will  be  notified  of 
meetings  to  be  held  in  their  Assembly  Districts,  and  of  the  an¬ 
nual  District  Conventions  at  which  Assembly  District  Officers, 
Borough  and  City  officers  are  elected  and  nominated. 

While  work  is  not  a  necessary  qualification  for  membership  in 
the  Woman  Suffrage'  Party,  yet,  all  believers  in  the  cause  are 
urged  to  activity.  A  woman  suffrage  club  will  be  formed  in 
each  Assembly  District  and  its  members  will  pay  regular  dues. 

New  York  must  be  converted;  its  intelligence  must  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  reasonableness  of  our  demand;  its  conscience  must 
be  touched  by  the  needs  of  women;  and  it  must  be  made  to  feel 
that  the  enfranchisement  of  women  is  only  another  battle  in 
the  world’s  long  struggle  for  human  freedom. 

The  essential  need  at  this  time  is  numbers.  We  invite  every 
suffragist  in  the  City  of  New  York  to  devote  his  and  her  zeal, 
enthusiasm  and  energy  in  helping  to  build  up  the  Woman  Suf¬ 
frage  Party  in  order  that  our  great  cause  may  triumph. 
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WAGE-EARNERS’  NUMBER 


VOTES  FOR  WORKINGWOMEN 

BY 

flARY  RITTER  BEARD 


‘HH  HERE  was  a  time,  not  long  ago,  when 

1  workingmen  could  not  vote,  and  were  re¬ 
garded  by  the  government  as  unworthy  of  notice, 
except  when  they  broke  the  law.  Only  prop¬ 
erty  owners  and  direct  tax  payers  voted.  The 
workingmen  did  not  like  this  for  they  thought 
they  were  human  beings  like  the  men  who  did 
vote  and  besides,  it  went  hard  with  them  when 
all  the  laws  were  made  for  and  by  property  own¬ 
ers.  Once  in  a  while  the  men  who  did  all  the 
voting  passed  a  law  to  help  their  brothers  but  this 
did  not  happen  often  and  the  service  didn’t  go 
very  far. 

Now  men  who  own  no  land,  no  big  tools,  no 
machinery  and  no  property  have  to  live  by  sell¬ 
ing  their  own  labor  and  they  have  to  live  under 
whatever  conditions  their  employers  say  unless 
they  too  can  make  laws  and  help  elect  the  right 
men  to  enforce  them.  So  some  of  the  working¬ 
men  of  New  York  decided  that  they  wanted  to 
vote. 

This  scandalized  the  property  owners  who  had 
done  all  the  voting  up  to  that  time.  They  thought 
they  had  managed  things  all  right  and  they  grew 
very  angry  because  “rough  and  ignorant”  work¬ 
ingmen  wanted  to  have  a  say  about  the  laws 
under  which  they  lived. 

You  see  the  property  owners  and  direct  tax¬ 
payers  thought  they  knew  what  was  good  for 
workingmen  better  than  the  workingmen  knew 
themselves.  Then  they  said  things  like  this  to 
their  voteless  brothers : 

“Workingmen  don’t  want  the  vote.  Only  a 
few  of  them  are  trying  to  force  it  on  the  rest.” 

“We  are  happy  and  prosperous  now — why 
change  anything?” 

“Discontent  in  the  midst  of  so  much  prosper¬ 
ity  and  with  such  abundant  means  of  happiness, 


looks  like  ingratitude  and  as  if  we  were  disposed 
to  arraign  the  goodness  of  Providence.” 

“City-dwellers  and  particularly  workingmen 
and  mechanics  are  really  vicious,  unreliable  and 
unworthy  by  nature.” 

“These  people  (workingmen)  who  want  to  vote 
are  the  ring-streaked  and  speckled  population'  of 
our  large  towns  and  cities,  comprising  people  of 
every  kindred  and  tongue.  They  bring  with  them 
the  habits,  vices,  political  creeds  and  nationalities 
of  every  section  of  the  globe.  They  are  men 
whose  wants,  if  not  whose  vices,  have  sent  them 
from  other  states  and  countries  to  seek  bread  by 
service,  if  not  by  plunder.” 

These  statements  did  not  disturb  the  workers 
seriously  however,  and  they  continued  their  strug¬ 
gle  for  the  vote.  Of  course  all  workingmen  did 
not  care  about  voting.  Some  of  them  laughed 
at  the  idea  and  said  :  “Oh,  why  should  we  bother 
about  it?  We  don’t  know  how  to,  anyway.”  The 
agitators  had  right  on  their  side,  nevertheless, 
and  in  1826  white  workingmen  won  the  right  to 
vote  in  New  York.  Labor  has  not  been  the  cor¬ 
rupting  influence  in  politics  since  that  date.  It 
is  the  one  thing  we  need  more  of. 

Now,  very  few  men  in  New  York,  even  work¬ 
ingmen,  know  this  story ;  partly  because  the  right 
to  vote  came  before  they  were  born;  partly  be¬ 
cause  many  of  them  have  but  recently  come  from 
foreign  lands  and  know  little  of  American  his¬ 
tory;  and  partly  because  the  history  of  the  suf¬ 
frage  has  not  yet  been  written.  Even  some  of 
our  big  politicians  do  not  know  this  story  and 
they  say  that  God  gave  all  men  the  right  to  vote 
just  because  they  were  men.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
each  group  of  men— first  the  middle-class  and 
then  the  workers — has  had  to  organize  and  de¬ 
mand  more  “votes  for  men”  with  such  vigor  that 
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those  who  did  all  the  voting  up  to  that  time  were 
afraid  to  refuse.  Close  by  us  in  Rhode  Island 
the  workingmen  had  actually  to  fight  before  they 
got  the  vote. 

Unfortunately  these  very  workingmen  who 
have  had,  for  so  short  a  time,  the  right  to  vote  are 
just  as  contemptuous  of  workingwomen  as  their 
bosses  were  in  the  old  days  contemptuous  of 
workingmen.  By  voting  and  recently  by  form¬ 
ing  independent  political  labor  parties  working- 
men  are  gradually  winning  a  position  of  respect 
in  the  community.  -  They  are  making  their  needs 
felt  and,  just  because  they  are  afraid  of  losing 
their  power  if  they  don’t,  politicians  are  now  talk¬ 
ing  about  workmen’s  compensation,  industrial  in¬ 
surance,  safety  appliances,  the  right  of  workers 
to  organize,  and  other  labor  questions. 

Still  few  of  the  workingmen  realize  how  many 
and  what  kind  of  laws  and  social  organization 
they  need.  They  know  very  little  about  govern¬ 
ment  yet.  They  don’t  understand  that  they  could 
force  the  government  to  concern  itself  with  the 
food,  clothing  and  shelter,  hours  and  the  steady 
employment  of  the  people  as  much  as  it  con¬ 
cerns  itself  with  battleships,  forests,  canals  and 
protection  for  manufacturers. 

It  is  just  because  workingmen  don’t  know  their 
own  power  and  have  so  little  imagination  that 
they  are  so  scornful  of  the  idea  of  their  women 
folks  voting.  The  very  men,  whose  wives,  daugh¬ 
ters,  sisters  and  sweethearts  are  working  in  the 
factories,  laundries,  canneries  and  shops  of  this 
city  and  state,  will  tell  workingwomen  that  a 
woman’s  place  is  in  the  home  when  these  men 
themselves  haven’t  enough  wages  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  their  women  folk  to  stay  at  home  and 
live.  Why,  even  their  little  children  have  to  work 
in  factories  and  tenement  shops  that  the  fathers 
and  mothers  may  have  bread.  And  then  there 
are  all  the  unmarried  girls  who  are  the  bread 
winners  for  old  fathers  and  invalid  brothers  and 
brothers  who  must  go  to  school.  There  are  the 
widows  with  their  little  children  and  sons  to  edu¬ 
cate  and  the  countless  women  who  have  to  earn 
for  themselves  every  cent  they  have  in  the  world. 

What  would  all  these  women  do  in  the  home 
to-day?  Starve.  Every  workingman  knows  it 
at  heart,  if  he  stops  to  think.  But  some  working¬ 
men  think  that  their  women  folk  don’t  know 
enough  to  vote  and  so  one  finds  ignorant  little 
boys  of  fourteen  feeling  superior  to  the  mothers 
who  bore  them,  who  toil  for  them  and  who  lie 
awake  at  night  planning  for  their  future. 

There  is  so  much  for  the  workers — men  and 
women — to  do  together  !  In  a  world  where  young 
working  girls  look  on  marriage  as  a  terror  be¬ 
cause  of  the  low  family  incomes  and  with  high 
resolve  refuse  to  consider  matrimony  which  in¬ 
volves  the  rearing  of  children  in  vile  tenements ; 
where  young  women  burdened  with  the  family 


support  shudder  at  the  thought  of  invalidity  or 
old  age;  where  thousands  of  mothers  after  the 
day’s  work  spend  their  nights  on  their  knees 
scrubbing  the  office  buildings  of  the  metropolis ; 
where  poverty,  tuberculosis,  venereal  and  other 
diseases,  vice  and  crime  stare  the  workers  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  face,  it  is  grievous  indeed  that  the 
women  who  suffer  most  from  these  conditions 
of  life  and  labor  are  so  indifferent  to  political 
remedies.  Still  more  grievous  is  it  to  hear  work¬ 
ingmen,  their  natural  protectors,  refuse  to  listen 
to  appeals  for  votes  for  working  women. 

It  is  just  as  bad  to  be  a  political  pauper  as  any 
other  kind  but  this  is  what  workingwomen  and 
other  disfranchised  women  are.  That  is,  they 
have  no  power  to  help  themselves.  They  must 
wait  until  some  one  else  becomes  interested  in 
their  problems.  What  would  have  happened  if 
the  middle  class  had  waited  until  kings  and 
barons  were  ready  to  look  out  for  it?  What 
would  be  their  hope  to-day  if  workingmen  had 
to  wait  until  the  bosses  were  ready  to  provide 
them  with  all  the  decencies  of  life?  Working¬ 
men  do  wait  for  their  bosses  to-day  to  put 
through  labor  legislation ;  but  they  don’t  have  to 
wait.  They  have  the  political  power  which 
would  enable  them  at  any  moment  they  saw  fit  to 
send  representatives  to  make  laws  about  housing, 
hours,  safety  appliances,  fire  prevention,  child 
labor,  education,  health  and  a  thousand  other 
things  to  make  life  more  worth  living  for  them. 

Just  last  winter  when  measures  for  fire  pre¬ 
vention  were  proposed,  however,  after  the  Tri¬ 
angle  disaster,  it  was  the  women  who  were  in¬ 
terested  in  the  protection  of  their  sisters  who  had 
to  assume  the  responsibility  for  getting  working¬ 
men  to  attend  committee  meetings  and  make  their 
voices  felt  in  the  legislature.  Yet  these  working¬ 
men  who  so  reluctantly  took  action  roared  with 
laughter  at  the  idea  of  votes  for  women  even 
though  they  relied  on  the  wisdom,  perseverance 
and  tact  of  the  women  to  see  the  measures 
through  the  legislature. 

Workingwomen  need  to  see  workingmen  as 
they  are — their  faults  along  with  their  virtues. 
Workingwomen  need  to  vote,  in  the  first  place, 
because  their  brothers  regard  them  as  inferiors 
and  the  vote  will  win  more  respect  from  them. 
In  the  second  place,  they  need  to  vote  because 
the  vote  will  give  them  more  independence  and 
self-respect.  In  the  third  place,  they  need  the 
vote  for  what  it  can  do  for  them.  They  must 
make  political  issues  as  their  brothers  are  doing. 
The  white  slave  traffic,  mothers’  pensions,  un¬ 
employment,  education,  child  labor,  war,  the 
tariff  and  all  else  that  affects  the  cost  of  living, 
pure  food  and  water,  city  planning,  parks  and 
playgrounds,  employers’  liability,  transportation 
and  the  policing  of  cities  are  but  a  few  of  the 
matters  which  vitally  affect  workingwomen  and 
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will  never  be  dealt  with  to  their  advantage  until 
they  make  themselves  felt  as  human  beings  with 
minds  and  hearts;  with  a  right  to  equal  oppor¬ 
tunities  with  other  human  beings ;  and  a  right  to 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

When  their  little  girls  will  sell  their  bodies 
for  a  few  cents  worth  of  recreation  because  it  is 
so  hard  to  get;  when  the  life  of  the  street  be¬ 
comes  more  remunerative  and  attractive  than  an 
honest  life  of  toil ;  when  their  babies  have  no 
chance  to  be  well-born ;  when  marriage  can  no 
longer  be  afforded,  it  is  high  time  that  working- 
women  woke  up  to  the  situation  and  demanded 
a  voice  in  public  affairs. 


THE  WAGE-EARNERS’  LEAGUE. 

The  work  accomplished  by  the  Wage-Ear¬ 
ners’  Suffrage  League  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
was  the  partial  inspiration  of  the  Wage-Earners’ 
League  of  New  York,  organized  late  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  1911.  The  first  meeting  was  held  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party,  with 
about  twenty-five  workingwomen  present,  repre¬ 
senting  the  bookbinding,  shirtwaist  making,  gold- 
leaf  laying,  shirt  making,  and  other  trades.  Miss 
Leonora  O’Reilly  was  elected  president  with  Miss 
Clara  Lemlich  as  vice-president,  Miss  Costen  as 
secretary  and  Miss  Mamie  Carscaden  as  treas¬ 
urer.  It  was  decided  to  confine  the  membership 
to  wage-earning  women  in  order  to  preserve  har¬ 


mony  of  purpose  and  propaganda  and  admit  of 
the  greatest  possible  freedom  of  discussion  at 
meetings.  A  literature  committee  prepared  some 
distinctive  leaflets  for  distribution  in  the  fac¬ 
tories  and  workshops  and  a  press  committee  was 
instructed  to  present  the  working-women’s  need 
of  the  ballot,  by  letters  to  the  papers  and  special 
articles ;  to  protest  against  the  charges  that  work¬ 
ing  women  are  ignorant  or  are  represented  now ; 
and  to  secure  publicity  for  meetings  of  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

Among  the  successful  meetings  which  have 
been  held  by  this  League  was  one  at  the  Women’s 
Trade  Union  League  rooms  in  March,  when  two 
hundred  and  fifty  young  women  listened  to  a 
suffrage  play  called  “The  Home  Thrust,”  to 
speeches  by  Clara  Lemlich  and  others  and  then 
broke  up  into  small  groups  around  refreshment 
tables  to  discuss  suffrage  for  workingwomen  and 
sign  as  members  of  this  league.  A  mass  meeting 
in  April  was  held  in  Cooper  Union  “to  oppose  the 
common  sense  of  working  women  to  the  senti¬ 
mentality  of  the  state  senators”  who  so  blithely 
left  this  class  of  women  out  of  all  discussion  ox 
the  suffrage  amendment  in  the  Legislature  at 
Albany  during  the  last  session.  This  meeting  was 
called  to  announce  the  fact  to  the  legislators  and 
the  male  voters  that  working  women  are  here  and 
are  growing  wise  to  the  need  of  political  action 
themselves.  The  forceful  speeches  were  all  de¬ 
livered  by  working  women — members  of  the 
Women’s  Trade  Union  League — who  answered 
the  main  contentions  of  the  senators  so  effec¬ 
tively  that  the  membership  of  the  League  was 
greatly  increased. 

Since  its  organization  of  less  than  a  year  the 
Wage  Earners’  League  has  won,  not  only  the  help 
of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party,  but  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  leaders  in  the  Women’s  Trade  Union 
League  and  the  very  active  support  of  the  College 
Equal  Suffrage  League  whose  members  are  alive 
now  to  the  needs  of  industrial  women. 

The  Wage  Earners’  League  has  the  most 
gigantic  task  of  all  the  societies  to  perform  for  it 
has  both  interests  and  prejudices  to  break  down 
and  its  members  and  officers  are  hard  working 
women  with  little  leisure  to  devote  to  the  propa¬ 
ganda.  However,  it  is  winning  its  way  steadily 
to  the  attention  of  women  to  whom  its  appeal  is 
directed.  Suffrage  is  a  concrete  necessity  which 
is  understood  by  wage-earners  when  their  friends 
make  it  clear  to  them. 


M.  R.  B. 
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THE  INLAND  FARMER 


BY 


SARAH  NOBLE-1VES 

Illustrated  by  the  Author. 
VII.— THE  PARTY  ANIMAL 


Says  he,  “Mis’  Tinkum,  when  you  run 
Fer  office,  you  hev  got 
My  vote,  no  matter  whether  you’re 
Republican  er  not. 

“An’,  by  the  way,  Melissy,  when 
You  wimmen  git  fair  play, 

Air  you  goin’  ter  ride  the  Elephant 
Ter  join  the  votin’fray? 

We’ve  got  a  fine  old  animal, — 

He’s  labeled,  ‘G.  O.  P.’ 

Er  shall  you  ride  the  Donkey, 

Er  the  Tiger?” — You  should  see 

Melissy’s  eyes  a-snappin’,  ez 
She  stood  afore  ’em  all. 

(She  did  look  mighty  fetchin’ — 

She  is  light  an’  kinder  tall,) 

She  spoke  up  jest  ez  quick  ez  scat, 
An’  nateral  ez  pie : 

“Ell  never  ride  no  Elephant, 

I  wouldn’t  even  try; 

Fer  the  Democratic  Donkey 
I  wouldn’t  give  a  pin, 

An’  I’ll  never  ride  no  Tiger 
On  the  outside  er  the  in. 

No,  when  we  go  a-pollin’  an’ 

A-votin’  in  our  pride, 

The  Camel  is  the  animal 

Fer  wimmen-folks  ter  ride.” 


TWAS  jest  afore  election,  an’ 

The  neighbors  met  to  see 
About  the  big  percession, — 

A  sort  o’  torch-light  spree. 

Our  parlor  wuz  the  rindy-voo; 

We  lit  the  Franklin  stove, 
Meliss  she  swep’  an’  dusted, 

An’  got  things  on  the  move. 

An’  then  she  says,  “Kin  I  come  in?” 

Says  I,  “It’s  jest  fer  men, 

But  you  kin  pass  the  grub  to  us, 

An’  then  go  out  again.” 

So  Meliss  she  brought  the  doughnuts, 
An’  about  two  dozen  mugs 
All  brimmin’  with  hard  cider, 

An’  a  couple  extry  jugs. 

We  all  wuz  feelin’  jolly,  an’ 

Melissy’s  cakes  wuz  great, 

An’  Neighbor  Bliss  he  bows  to  her 
In  very  solemn  state. 


“What  air  you  talkin’  of?”  I  says, 
“That’s  foolishness,  Meliss !” 

“I’m  talkin’  sense  ,”  she  answers  me, 
“The  reasons  they  air  this  : 

The  Camel  is  endurin, — it 
Will  go — ef  it  kin  start; 

The  Camel  is  long-sufferin’, 

It  hez  a  patient  heart ; 

The  Camel  is  the  animal 
Fur  wimmen, — so  say  I, 

Fur  it  kin  travel  further  than 
The  rest,  an’  do  it  dry! 

In  the  sandy,  thirsty  desert-land 
The  Camel  is  a  trump, — 

It  kin  do  without  hard  cider, 

An’  moreover,  it  kin  hump!” 

With  that  she  laffed  an’  left  us, 

An’  up  spoke  Neighbor  Bliss : 

“Fer  our  first  Woman  President, 

I  nominate — MELISS  !” 
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AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  WELFARE  WORK 

BY 

LOUISE  HEBBANE 


‘  *  HE  interests  of  Capital  and  Labor  are 
|  identical;  the  employer  is  beginning  to 
understand  that  healthier,  happier  workers  do 
better  work,  and  the  employes  will  learn  that 
better  workmanship  results  in  higher  wages ;  the 
former  will  feel  a  personal  responsibility  for  the 
workers  and  the  latter  a  personal  responsibility 
for  the  work.”  This  was  the  keynote  of  welfare 
work,  as  Grace  Woods  had  studied  it;  and  to 
her  welfare  work  offered  the  greatest  opportu¬ 
nity  for  helping  working  girls  of  which  she  knew. 
She  was  heart  and  soul  interested  in  working 
girls,  and  because  of  her  experience  in  settle¬ 
ment  classes  and  investigating  the  crowded  tene¬ 
ment  districts  of  the  New  England  factory  town 
in  which  she  lived,  she  realized  that  there  was. 
something  vitally  and  fundamentally  wrong  with 
present  conditions.  It  seemed  to  her  that  a  wel¬ 
fare  worker,  thoroughly  understanding  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  employer,  and  keenly  alive  to  the 
necessities  of  the  employe  could  establish  a  bond 
of  sympathy  between  the  two  which  would  be 
beneficial  to  all  concerned.  She  laid  her  plan  of 
welfare  work  before  one  of  the  most  prominent 
firms  of  the  city,  Bronson  and  Brown,  papeterie 
manufacturers.  The  senior  member,  Mr.  Bron¬ 
son,  a  cool-headed  business  man,  was  genuinely 
interested,  as  president  of  the  Civic  Improvement 
League,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  an  active 
worker  in  Church  and  Sunday-school,  he  was 
glad  to  inaugurate  welfare-work  in  the  city  and 
engaged  Miss  Woods  at  once. 

The  firm  was  justly  proud  of  the  modern  well 
kept,  well  ventilated,  excellently  lighted  factory 
pleasantly  located  on  the  edge  of  the  town ;  and 
had  already  shown  an  interest  in  the  health  of  the 
200  girls  and  nearly  as  many  men  in  its  employ 
by  paying  an  annual  salary  to  the  finest  physician 
in  the  locality  which  covered  the  entire  expenses 
for  all  employes  who  required  and  wished  his 
services.  Miss  Woods  felt  that  here  was  an  al¬ 
most  perfect  field  for  developing  welfare  work. 

One  corner  of  the  main  floor  of  the  factory  was 
screened  off  and  arranged  as  Miss  Woods’  office ; 
and  she  was  given  carte-blanche  in  the  factory 
to  carry  on  the  work  in  the  way  she  thought  best. 

Her  first  efforts  were  spent  in  forming  a  club 
among  the  girls,  the  purpose  of  which, — to  quote 
the  motto, — was,  “Good  workmanship  and  good 
fellowship  among  fellow-workers.”  Unfor¬ 
tunately  this  club  was  loosely  organized  as  Miss 
Woods  was  warned  against  any  organization 
which  might  result  in  trade-unionism.  “Take 
care  of  the  girls,  visit  them,  amuse  them,  educate 


them,  but  do  not  organize  them,”  were  the  orders, 
and  Mr.  Bronson  frankly  boasted  that  he  would 
never  let  organized  labor  get  another  foothold 
in  his  factory,  that  he  had  won  the  fight  against 
the  8-hour  day  in  his  printing-shop  two  years 
before  and  now  had  one  of  the  few  non-union 
printing-shops  in  the  city.  The  work  of  the  club, 
however,  progressed  splendidly  along  the  lines 
indicated.  Through  the  club  a  medicine  case  was 
bought,  a  branch  of  the  public  library  established, 
a  savings  bank  opened,  amusement  and  educa¬ 
tional  clubs  started,  and  arrangements  made  with 
the  foreman  whereby  any  girl  when  she  wished 
might  have  permission  to  go  to  Miss  Woods’ 
office.  The  medicine  case  proved  most  useful 
as  the  girls  frequently  fainted,  the  long  hours  be¬ 
tween  6.30  A.  M.  and  6  P.  M.,  with  ceaseless, 
monotonous  work,  told  upon  the  health  of  the 
girls,  the  majority  of  whom  were  under  twenty. 

Mr.  Bronson  was  often  much  interested  in  the 
girls  when  they  were  sick.  When  Margaret,  a 
motherless  girl  of  16,  who  lived  with  a  drunken 
father,  was  seriously  ill,  he  advanced  the  money 
for  hospital  treatment;  and  as  Margaret  only 
made  $8  a  week,  (she  was  an  experienced  “gum- 
mer”  on  a  box-machine) — he  arranged  for  her 
to  pay  the  debt  in  small  installments — 50  cents 
a  week, — after  her  return  to  work.  Again,  dur¬ 
ing  the  “slack”  season,  he  gave  Florence,  an  in¬ 
dispensable  worker,  (a  foreman’s  assistant)  — 
two  weeks’  vacation  with  pay;  when  the  “busy” 
season  opened  Florence  was  back  in  the  factory 
better  fitted  for  the  fatiguing  months  of  “rush 
work.” 

The  girls  appreciated  the  privilege  of  going  to 
Miss  Woods’  office;  one  day  Lea,  a  frail  girl  in 
mourning,  went  to  her  “just  because  she  wanted 
some  one  to  talk  to  who  would  care.”  She  said 
her  father,  an  electrical  worker,  had  been  killed 
while  at  work  a  few  months  before ;  her  mother, 
in  confinement  at  the  time,  was  an  invalid  for 
life  as  a  result;  there  were  two  other  children 
under  working  age  beside  the  baby;  her  older 
sister,  her  14-year-old  brother, — whom  they  had 
hoped  to  send  to  high  school, — and  herself  were 
trying  to  support  the  family.  The  liability  cases 
against  the  company  had  been  lost,  the  judge  de¬ 
ciding  that  the  dead  man’s  carelessness  was  the 
cause  of  his  death.  Lea  was  especially  worried 
about  her  older  sister  who  was  “killing  herself 
weaving  in  the  silk-mill,”  she  had  begged  her  to 
get  easier  work,  but  weaving  paid  better  than  any 
other.  Lea  was  earning  only  $6  or  $7  a  week, 
“assembling,”  work  which  kept  her  on  her  feet 
constantly,  and  was  wearing  her  out.  She  came 
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to  Miss  Woods  for  sympathy  and  because  she 
wanted  to  know  “why  the  law  didn’t  make  the 
company  pay  for  killing  papa?” 

One  morning  Miss  Woods  found  Marie,  an 
attractive  French  girl  of  16,  crying  over  her  mon¬ 
otonous  work  at  the  “stripping”  machine.  Her 
pitiful  story  was  soon  told;  she  was  alone  in  the 
world  except  for  a  crippled  brother  in  an  institu¬ 
tion  in  another  city ;  for  three  years  she  had 
worked  in  a  factory  trying  to  support  herself  and 
“to  keep  good;”  she  made  9  cents  an  hour,  $5.22 
a  week,  her  board  and  room  cost  her  $4.00  a  week, 
leaving  her  $1.22  for  clothes,  carfare,  amuse¬ 
ments  and  to  provide  for  days  when  she  was  sick, 
“laid  off”  and  for  legal  holidays.  The  week 
previous  she  had  caught  cold — her  thin  clothes 
were  poor  protection  against  the  raw  November 
weather, — she  had  lost  a  day  and  a  half,  her 
week’s  pay  woiild  be  only  $3.78  and  she  had  had 
to  spend  50  cents  for  medicine.  She  was  still 
half-sick,  and  under  the  nervous  strain  of  “speed-, 
ing  up”  in  order  to  earn  a  few  extra  pennies  she 
had  lost  control  of  herself.  The  foreman,  a  kind 
hearted  German,  put  Marie  on  some  special  work 
on  which  he  thought  she  could  earn  a  little  more. 
The  joy  with  which  she  told  Miss  Woods  a  few 
days  later  that  she  was  earning  one  cent  an  hour 
more  was  pathetic.  The  next  week  Miss  Woods 
saw  Marie  at  her  new  work, — pasting  pictures  on 
calendars  as  quickly  as  her  adept  fingers  could, — 
with  the  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks.  Marie 
and  several  other  girls  had  been  “speeding  up,” 
and  the  day  previous  had  earned  11  cents  an 
hour,  as  a  result  the  piece-work  price  had  been 
cut  in  half ;  and  little  Marie  was  straining  every 
nerve  to  move  her  fingers  more  rapidly  in  order 
to  earn  even  60  cents  for  her  ten  and  a  half  hours’ 
work.  The  foreman  was  sorry,  but  Marie  was 
not  a  valuable  girl,  she  was  only  an  unskilled 
worker  (never  having  had  any  opportunity  to 
be  other  than  that),  she  could  go  back  to  her 
other  work  at  the  end  of  the  week.  And  Marie 
was  trying  to  live  and  to  “keep  good!”  For¬ 
tunately  Miss  Woods  knew  a  woman  who  wanted 
a  waitress ;  a  woman  who  would  be  interested  in 
Marie,  not  to  the  extent  of  giving  her  moral  lec¬ 
tures  and  old  clothes,  but  to  the  extent  of  paying 
her  good  wages,  giving  her  wholesome  food,  fair 
hours  and  an  attractive  room  of  her  own,  as  well 
as  taking  a  friendly  not  condescending  interest 
in  her.  So  Marie  went  out  of  the  life  of  the  fac¬ 
tory. 

It  was  all  in  the  day’s  work  for  Miss  Woods ; 
she  could  not  bind  up  a  cut  finger,  doctor  a  head¬ 
ache,  or  credit  5  cents  to  a  bank  account  without 
hearing  a  story  of  hard  work  and  wages  too  low 
to  live  upon.  One  brave  Irish  girl  told  her  that 
she  worked  in  a  millinery  shop  on  Thursday 
nights  and  Saturday  afternoons  adding  13  hours 
hat-making  to  her  58-hour  week  of  box-making, 


and  increasing  her  wages  to  $13  a  week;  inci¬ 
dentally  she  did  the  family  washing  and  house 
cleaning  on  Sundays,  and  made  all  of  her  own 
clothes ;  her  widowed  mother  worked  in  a  mill 
also  and  there  were  several  small  brothers  and 
sisters  to  care  for. 

With  these  and  other  cases  in  mind  Miss 
Woods  made  several  attempts  to  have  the  wages 
of  the  girls  increased  as  this  seemed  the  one  im¬ 
portant  and  universal  need.  Her  efforts  were  ab¬ 
solutely  fruitless.  Later  she  learned  that  she  had 
been  acting  against  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  firm  for  the  superintendent  was  engaged  with 
the  understanding  that  for  every  decrease  in  the 
annual  expenditure  for  wages,  there  zvould  be  a 
corresponding  increase  in  his  salary. 

About  this  time  the  state  law  reducing  the 
hours  of  work  for  women  from  58  to  56  a  week 
went  into  effect.  In  an  unorganized  shop  a  re¬ 
duction  of  hours  meant  a  reduction  of  wages ; 
there  was  great  excitement  among  the  girls  over 
the  law,  but  on  good  authority  word  was  circu¬ 
lated  through  the  factory  that  there  would  be  no 
“cut”  in  wages.  When  the  pay  envelopes  were 
opened  at  the  end  of  the  week  the  girls  on  “day 
work”  found  that  instead  of  $6  there  was  only 
$5.78,  or  instead  of  $5.80  only  $5.60.  The  sup¬ 
erintendent  still  said  there  was  no  “cut”  in  wages, 
the  girls  were  paid  at  the  same  rate,  but  as  they 
now  worked  only  56  hours,  they  were  paid  for 
56  hours  only,  the  company  could  not  afford  to 
give  them  two  hours’  pay.  The  girls  on  “piece¬ 
work”  made  the  same  as  before,  as  one  girl  said, 
“When  I  began  work  at  half-past  six  I  was  too 
sleepy  to  do  anything,  never  really  worked  until 
7  o’clock;  now  I  begin  work  at  7  just  the  same, 
and  have  a  half-hour  extra  sleep.”  The  “day¬ 
work”  girls  doubtless  did  the  same  amount  of 
work  too,  anyway  there  was  the  same  output 
without  increasing  the  number  of  employes;  but 
the  wages  had  been  cut.  Six  loaves  of  bread,  or 
a  week’s  carfare  are  a  good  deal  to  lose  every 
week,  and  15  or  20  cents  meant  just  that  to  most 
of  the  girls.  There  was  much  dissatisfaction,  but 
what  could  the  girls  do  individually?  Every  girl 
in  the  shop  knew  that  if  she  complained  to  the 
superintendent  he  would  say,  “All  right,  get 
through,  if  you  don’t  want  your  job  there  are 
plenty  of  other  girls  waiting  for  it.”  And  they 
knew  what  he  said  was  true,  there  were  hundreds 
of  girls  in  the  city  waiting  for  the  places  of  those 
in  the  factory ;  girls  who  never  thought  of  trade- 
unionism  for  themselves,- — though  they  would 
have  hung  their  heads  in  shame  had  their  fathers 
been  “scabs” — girls  needing  work,  anxious  to 
take  the  other  girl’s  job  even  for  low  wages.  No 
wonder  the  girls  rebelled  against  the  56-hour  law  ! 
As  one  of  the  older  women  said,  “We  didn’t 
make  that  law,  we  don’t  vote;  56  hours  is  long 
enough  for  any  woman  to  work  in  a  week,  but 
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we  have  to  live,  if  the  law  decides  how  long  we 
can  work,  I  should  think  it  would  decide  that  our 
wages  should  not  he  cut.” 

After  four  months  of  such  experiences  Miss 
Woods  was  discouraged  about  results.  There 
was  one  good  result ;  rosy-cheeked,  sparkling-eyed 
Marie  who  was  saving  money  to  take  a  long- 
dreamt-of  trip  to  see  her  crippled  brother  was 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  Marie  she  had  first 
known,  Marie,  the  factory-girl  whose  thin,  wan 
face,  dark  questioning  eyes,  timid  abject  manner 
showed  the  strain  of  monotonous  work,  long 
hours  and  low  wages.  But,  another  white-faced 
girl  had  taken  Marie’s  place  at  the  stripping- 
machine,  and  hundreds  of  others  were  trying  to 
do  as  Marie  had  tried,  to  live  on  $5.20  a  week  and 
“keep  good.”  What  of  them?  Margaret  and 
Florence,  both  valuable  girls  to  the  firm,  had  been 
cared  for,  would  the  firm  take  care  of  them  next 
year,  or  would  their  usefulness  be  past?  More 
than  that,  Miss  Woods  knew  these  girls  did  not 
want  charity,  but  a  living  wage.  A  savings  bank 
or  a  medicine-case  could  not  actually  help  Lea 
and  her  sister  who  was  “killing  herself  in  the 
silk-mill.”  Friendly  visiting  and  noon  hour 
amusements  did  not  help  the  girls  buy  bread  and 
clothes  or  pay  rent.  The  medicine-case  had  been 
useful  but  just  as  many  girls  fainted  at  work  after 
the  four  months’  welfare  work  as  before.  The 
firm  was  interested  in  the  health  of  the  girls  in 
the  factory,  was  willing  to  furnish  a  rest-room, 
had  already  put  in  an  elevator,  were  considering 
a  lunch-room,  but  increase  the  wanes  it  would 
NOT! 

The  state  required  proper  sanitation,  proper 
lighting  and  heating,  had  reduced  the  hours  of 
labor,  were  considering  workingmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion,  but  action  with  regard  to  wages  it  would  not 
take.  This  is  the  attitude  of  the  State  and  Cap¬ 
ital,  while  the  heart-rending  cry  of  Labor  is  for  a 
living  wage.  The  ideal  identity  of  interests  of 
Capital  and  Labor  proves  to  be  in  reality  a  strug¬ 
gle  for  existence  on  the  part  of  Labor.  Labor  is 
winning  this  struggle, — gaining  an  increase  of 
wages, — only  in  such  trades  as  are  organized 
and  the  State  will  consider  the  minimum  wage 
law  only  when  the  voters  demand  it.  The  only 
effectual  service  to  the  working  class, — men  and 
women, — is  to  help  them  secure  Organisation  and 
the  Suffrage. 

Having  reached  this  decision,  Miss  Woods  be¬ 
gan  studying  the  labor  and  suffrage  movements. 
She  was  discharged;  through  the  local  press  the 
firm  announced  that  she  had  resigned  to  accept 
a  better  position;  to  her  the  firm  said,  “Results 


do  not  justify  the  expense  of  a  welfare-worker,” 
($150  altogether)  ;  on  the  following  day  Miss 
Woods  accepted  a  position  with  organized  labor. 

“Indade  O’im  sorry  ye’re  going,”  said  one  of 
the  girls,  “It’s  missing  ye,  we’ll  be,  but  the  fac¬ 
tory’s  not  the  place  for  the  loikes  of  ye,  nor  the 
loikes  of  anny  of  us  for  that  matter,  but  we  have 
to  live,  but  ye  don’t  have  to  be  working  here. 
For  yer  own  sake  O’im  glad  ye’re  going  for  ye’s 
getting  as  pale  and  as  thin  as  one  of  us,  yer  look¬ 
ing  loike  a  factory-girl  yerself, — but  we’ll  be  miss¬ 
ing  ye.” 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON 

• 

MINIMUM  WAGE  BOARDS. 

**  \  ^  7"  HERE  would  we  get  our  clothes  if  we 
V  V  bought  meat  every  day?”  is  the  query 
of  one  Massachusetts  store  girl.  Another,  de¬ 
pendent  entirely  upon  herself,  cried  bitterly  when 
asked  how  she  managed  to  pay  more  for  room, 
board  and  light  each  week  than  she  earned.  “But 
you  know,  no  girl  can  live  on  $6  a  week,  let  alone 
$2.50,  which  was  all  I  had  when  I  first  had  to 
support  myself.  No  girl  can  get  by  on  that.  And 
it’s  awfully  lonely  without  any  of  your  own 
people.” 

Are  these  girls’  inadequate  wages  typical  or 
exceptional  among  women  workers  in  America? 
Massachusetts,  whose  labor  conditions  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  worst  in  the  country,  has  had  an 
investigation.  The  Commission  reports  Among 
retail  clerks  29.5  per  cent  of  the  adult  women 
and  96.3  per  cent  of  the  girls  under  18  are  re¬ 
ceiving  less  than  $6  a  week.  60  per  cent  (adult 
women)  receive  less  than  $8.  Not  more  than  3 
per  cent  of  women  in  the  trade  work  for  pin 
money.  Even  where  a  girl’s  relatives  partly  sup¬ 
port  her,  her  wage  is  usually  a  necessary  part 
of  the  small  family  income.  And  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  women  are  entirely  dependent  upon 
themselves,  while  17.6  per  cent  are  the  sole  sup¬ 
port  of  from  two  to  nine  persons  besides  them¬ 
selves.  In  the  candy  factories  41  per  cent  of 
adult  women  earn  less  than  $5.  Girls  beginning 
at  $3  are  increased  50  cents  a  week  each  year  on 
the  average,  for  a  time.  But  with  ten  year’s  ex¬ 
perience  they  are  not  averaging  $8.  About  1.2 
per  cent  work  for  pin  money.  In  laundries,  16 
per  cent  adult  women  average  less  than  $5  a 
week;  40  per  cent  less  than  $6;  less  than  1  per 
cent  work  for  “pin  money.”  In  cotton  factories 
unorganized  women  have  so  dragged  down  wages 
that  12.3  per  cent  of  adult  men  are  receiving  less 
than  $4  a  week,  and  30.3  per  cent  less  than  $6. 
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Women’s  wages  are  lower  still.  Yet  the  cotton 
wage  scale  in  Massachusetts  is  higher  than  that 
in  North  Carolina  by  almost  one-half  as  much 
again  per  hour. 

Such  wages  give  us  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  cases  like  the  following: — A  girl  18  years  old, 
whose  father  earned  $20  until  industrial  disease 
disabled  him,  supports,  with  a  very  little  occa¬ 
sional  help  from  her  father,  the  family  of  three. 
Last  year,  working  every  day  except  the  twelve 
she  was  laid  off,  she  averaged  $4.03  a  week.  A 
widowed  mother  of  thirty-nine  earns,  with  the 
help  of  her  fourteen  year  old  daughter,  $472, 
with  which  to  support  herself  and  three  children. 
A  family  of  8  has  two  wage-earners ;  a  girl  of 
16  making  $102,  a  father  whose  wage  brings  the 
family  income  up  to  $504  a  year. 

How  people  live  on  such  incomes — well  12.7 
per  cent  of  the  store  women,  15.6  per  cent  of  the 
laundry  workers,  20.9  per  cent  of  the  candy  mak¬ 
ers  receive  assistance  from  organized  charity. 
How  much  farther  wages  are  supplemented  by 
private  charity  and  by  vice,  not  even  a  guess  can 
be  formed.  The  investigation  does  report  on  the 
standard  of  living — the  overcrowding,  the  under¬ 
feeding,  the  dispensing  with  medical  and  dental 
care,  the  giving  up  of  recreation.  One  girl  re¬ 
ports  $1  a  year  spent  for  pleasure.  Another  has 
one  “heavy  meal”  a  day — it  costs  her  15  cents! 
Others  earn  their  dinners  by  waiting  on  table 
after  the  long  hours  in  the  factory. 

Conditions  needless  as  well  as  disgraceful  and 
dangerous,  the  Commission  believes.  They  could 
not  find  that  Australia  and  New  Zealand  had  been 
injured  by  establishing  a  legal  minimum  wage. 
Massachusetts  herself,  with  child  labor  drastic¬ 
ally  curbed,  a  fairly  well  enforced  fifty-four  hour 
law  for  women,  and  certain  sanitary  require¬ 
ments,  is  already  competing  successfully  with 
states  having  no  such  regulations.  And  all  over 
the  state  thriving  stores  and  factories  were  found 
which  paid  what  would  be  called  decent  wages 
and  competed  with  others  that  turned  out  just 
the  same  line  of  goods  but  paid  much  lower 
wages.  Everything  indicated  that  wages  were 
determined  neither  by  the  value  of  the  work  done, 
nor  by  necessity. 

A  copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on 
Minimum  Wage  Boards  can  be  obtained  by  send¬ 
ing  6  cents  postage  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary, 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  State  House, 
Boston,  Mass.  '  Those  who  believe  that  most  des¬ 
titution  is  the  fault  of  the  destitute  should  study 
carefully  the  budgets  and  wage  scales,  noting 
how  little  the  women  spend  on  clothes,  how  much 
they  eke  out  their  wages  by  housework,  sewing, 
laundry  work,  etc.,  and  how  little  the  men  in 
their  families  pay  for  liquor  and  tobacco. 

S.  R.  P. 


BREAD  AND  ROSES. 

{“Bread  for  all,  and  Roses,  too”— a  slogan  of  the 
zvomen  in  the  West.) 

AS  we  come  marching,  marching,  in  the 
beauty  of  the  day, 

A  million  darkened  kitchens,  a  thousand  mill- 
lofts  gray 

Are  touched  with  all  the  radiance  that  a  sudden 
sun  discloses, 

For  the  people  hear  us  singing,  “Bread  and 
Roses,  Bread  and  Roses.” 

As  we  come  marching,  marching,  we  battle,  too, 
for  men — - 

For  they  are  women’s  children,  and  we  mother 
them  again. 

Our  lives  shall  not  be  sweated  from  birth  until 
life  closes — 

Hearts  starve  as  well  as  bodies :  Give  us  Bread, 
but  give  us  Roses ! 

As  we  come  marching,  marching,  unnumbered 
women  dead 

Go  crying  through  our  singing  their  ancient  song 
of  Bread; 

Small  art  and  love  and  beauty  their  drudging 
spirits  knew — 

Yes,  it  is  Bread  we  fight  for— but  we  fight  for 
Roses,  too. 

As  we  come  marching,  marching,  we  bring  the 
Greater  Days — 

The  rising  of  the  women  means  the  rising  of  the 
race — 

No  more  the  drudge  and  idler— ten  that  toil 
where  one  reposes — 

But  a  sharing  of  life’s  glories :  Bread  and  Roses, 
Bread  and  Roses ! 

—James  Oppenheim,  in  The  American  Maga¬ 
zine. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  AND  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE 

By 

ELIZABETH  G.  EVANS 

Member,  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Minimum  Wage  Boards. 


A  COMMISSION  created  a  year  ago  in  Mass¬ 
achusetts  to  investigate  the  subject  of 
women’s  wages  brought  to  light  and  demon¬ 
strated  in  cold  statistics  the  fact  that  in  some 
industries  as  much  as  41  per  cent,  of  the  adult 
women  workers  were  earning  less  than  $5  a 
week, — a  sum  which,  by  no  stretch  of  the  im¬ 
agination,  could  be  construed  as  a  living  wage. 

As  a  result  of  the  agitation  which  this  report 
created,  Massachusetts  has  now  written  upon  its 
Statute  Book  a  Minimum  Wage  Law,  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  this  country,  though  modeled  upon  leg¬ 
islation  in  successful  operation  for  over  a  dozen 
years  in  Australia  and  recently  enacted  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

This  law  adopts  the  principle  that  an  industry 
which  pays  less  than  a  “living  wage”  is  a  proper 
subject  for  State  supervision.  Says  the  law  in 
effect,  the  system  of  private  bargaining  has 
broken  down  when  people  who  are  giving  their 
lives  to  production  receive  less  than  a  living  in 
return.  Industry,  under  such  circumstances,  is  a 
parasite,  and  it  is  appropriate  that  some  method 
of  fixing  wages  should  be  devised  to  the  end  of 
levying  upon  each  industry  the  cost  of  maintain¬ 
ing  its  working  force. 

The  plan  which  Massachusetts  has  adopted  is 
eminently  moderate  in  its  provisions.  It  declares 
that  in  any  industry  in  which  the  wages  received 
by  a  substantial  number  of  its  adult  women  work¬ 
ers  are  insufficient  to  supply  the  necessary  cost  of 
living  and  to  maintain  them  in  health,  the  Min¬ 
imum  Wage  Commission  established  by  the  Bill 
shall  create  a  Wage  Board  made  up  of  employ¬ 
ers  and  employees  of  the  industry  in  question  in 
equal  number,  and  a  smaller  number  of  disinter¬ 
ested  persons  representing  the  public,  which 
Board  shall  consider,  along  with  the  needs  of  the 
employees,  the  financial  condition  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion  and  the  probable  effect  thereon  of  any  in¬ 
crease  in  the  wages  paid.  Weighing  all  these  fac¬ 
tors,  the  Wage  Board  shall  endeavor  to  determine 
the  minimum  wage,  whether  by  time  rate  or  piece 
rate,  suitable  for  a  female  employee  of  ordinary 
ability  in  the  industry  in  question  and  for  any  or 
all  branches  thereof,  and  also  suitable  wages  for 
learners  and  apprentices  and  for  minors  below 
the  age  of  18.  Agreement  by  two-thirds  of  a 
Wage  Board  shall  be  necessary  for  a  “determina¬ 
tion,”  and  when  this  is  reached  it  is  within  the 
option  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Commission  to 
disapprove  any  or  all  of  its  findings,  or  to  recom¬ 
mit  them  to  the  same  or  to  a  new  Wage  Board. 


If  approved  by  the  Commission,  however,  after  a 
public  hearing,  the  Commission  “shall  enter  a  de¬ 
cree  of  its  findings  and  note  thereon  the  names  of 
employers  .  .  .  who  fail  to  accept  such  a 

minimum  and  agree  to  abide  by  it.” 

This  latter  provision  is  a  substitute  for  the 
mandatory  power  with  penalties  attached  which 
the  bill  recommended  by  the  investigating  com¬ 
mission  contained  and  which  is  a  feature  of  sim¬ 
ilar  bills  in  England  and  Australia.  But  in  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  lack  of  mandatory  power,  the 
Massachusetts  bill  contains  a  provision  of  per¬ 
haps  even  greater  value,  for  it  decrees  that  the 
names  of  employers  who  refuse  to  accept  the 
recommendation  of  the  Commission  shall  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  at  least  four  newspapers  in  each  county 
of  the  Commonwealth,  in  type  not  smaller  than 
that  in  which  ordinary  news  is  printed ;  and  as 
publicity  is  believed  by  the  advocates  of  this  leg¬ 
islation  to  constitute  its  chief  value,  this  feature 
of  the  bill,  demanded  as  a  concession  by  its  oppo¬ 
nents,  may  turn  out  to  heighten  rather  than  de¬ 
tract  from  its  value. 

It  should  be  noted  by  other  states  which  are 
discussing  the  possibility  of  legislation  to  raise 
wages,  that  the  Massachusetts  plan,  while  revo¬ 
lutionary  in  principle, — in  that  it  pierces  to  the 
heart  the  classic  claim  that  industry  is  a  purely 
private  affair, — is  so  moderate  an  application  that 
by  no  possibility  can  it  damage  employing  inter¬ 
ests.  While  recognizing  the  social  justice  of  a 
living  wage,  there  is  no'  requirement  that  this 
shall  be  enforced  at  the  price  of  driving  the  in¬ 
dustry  from  the  state.  Low  wages,  it  is  realized, 
cannot  be  remedied  by  any  Wage  Board  fiat. 
Many  readjustments,  both  social  and  industrial, 
may  be  required  to  put  a  living  wage  into  effect. 
The  Minimum  Wage  Bill  simply  devises  machin¬ 
ery  whereby  wages  may  be  gradually  adjusted  to 
a  proper  scale  as  far  and  as  fast  as  industrial  and 
social  conditions  allow.  As  a  means  to  this  end, 
underpaid  women  workers, — those  who  as  it  is 
are  at  a  hopeless  disadvantage, — are  organized, 
thus  enabling  them  to  secure  the  economic  benefit 
of  collective  bargaining  and  the  educational  ben¬ 
efit  which  possibly  may  be  even  greater.  Em¬ 
ployers’  pay-rolls,  heretofore  considered  a  legiti¬ 
mate  trade  secret,  are  to  be  laid  open  for  public 
scrutiny;  while  employers  who  pay  low  wages 
are  required  to  make  good  the  necessity  for  so 
doing  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  In  these 
provisions  is  surely  a  leaven  which  may  be 
trusted  in  time  to  go  far  toward  leavening  the 
whole  lump. 
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It  may  be  asked  why  legislation  of  this  char¬ 
acter  should  be  confined  in  its  application  to 
women.  In  Massachusetts  this  is  a  necessity  for 
constitutional  reasons,  and  the  same  will  hold 
true  of  many  of  our  other  states.  In  foreign 
countries,  on  the  other  hand,  both  men  and 
women  come  under  minimum  wage  legislation, 
while  in  Australia  it  is  applicable  to  highly  paid 
as  well  as  to  low  paid  trades.  Indeed,  in  Vic¬ 
toria,  the  Australian  state  in  which  the  measure 


was  initiated,  pretty  much  every  branch  of  in¬ 
dustry  has  a  wage  board. 

The  Massachusetts  bill  is  not  to  take  effect  un¬ 
til  July  1st,  1913;  thus  there  is  an  interval  in 
which  it  is  probable  that  employers  sensitive  to 
public  opinion  may  take  steps  to  put  their  houses 
in  order  before  the  light  is  let  in,  and  Wage 
Boards,  when  they  get  to  work,  may  find  a  better 
standard  of  wages  and  other  conditions  in  many 
concerns  than  prevails  to-day. 


FRANCES  PERKINS  — DOCTOR  OF  POLITICS 


A  REVEREND  gentleman  of  Grand  Junction, 
Colorado,  has  recently  received  some  news¬ 
paper  notoriety  because  of  a  sermon  in  which  he 
advocated  the  exile  of  all  bachelor  maids  to  an 
island,  on  the  ground  that  they,  having  bourne  no 
children,  are  quite  worthless  to  humanity.  His 
pleasantly  bromidic  remarks  are  of  interest  only 
because  of  the  indignant  protest  which  immedi¬ 
ately  came  from  notable  individuals  as  well  as 
the  public  prints.  The  Evening  Sun,  in  a  splen¬ 
did  editorial  called  “A  Noble  Company  of 
Women,”  said: 

We  respectfully  submit  that  this  imperfect  world 
needs  all  the  help  it  can  get  from  whatever  source  in 
its  struggles  to  advance  even  a  little  way  cn  the  long 
road  toward  perfection;  and  that  the  efforts  of  no  one, 
of  whatever  age  or  sex,  married  or  single,  who  de¬ 
votes  his  or  her  time  to  the  great  work  of  reducing 
the  vast  total  of  human  distress  are  to  be  scorned  or 
minimized. 

There  has  existed  in  every  age  a  certain  company  of 
devoted  women  with  large  ideals  of  service  who  have 
dared  to  cherish  no  less  a  thing  than  the  aspiration  to 
mother  the  world  itself ;  they  are  possessed  of  a  spirit 
which  is,  in  effect,  a  broadening  and  deepening  of  the 
strictly  domestic  instinct ;  they  strive  to  adopt  a  com¬ 
munity,  in  short,  and  foster  it.  Women  of  this  type 
may  be  either  married  or  single.  But  it  is  a  notable 
fact  that  some  women  who  have  never  chosen  to  marry 
have  the  finest  touch  for  just  this  sort  of  foster-mother¬ 
hood. 

This  was  followed  by  the  mention  of  several 
women  who  because  of  their  service  to  society 
are  “far  more  useful  than  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Huffner  himself.” 

In  New  York  City  alone,  scores  of  women  are 
engaged  in  great  undertakings  for  the  common 
welfare.  Both  in  private  and  philanthropic  as¬ 
sociations  like  social  settlements,  consumers’ 
leagues  and  industrial  societies  and  in  public  en¬ 
terprises  such  as  the  Department  of  Health,  the 
Tenement  House  Department  and  the  various 
Factory  Commissions  will  be  found  many  able, 
though  unmarried  women. 

Among  the  important  positions  given  to  women 
during  the  last  year  is  that  of  Miss  Frances  Per¬ 
kins,  who  has  accepted  the  position  of  Executive 


Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Safety  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  This  committee  was  formed 
after  the  Triangle  Fire  and  its  purpose  is  to  pro¬ 
tect  life  and  property  from  the  dangers  of  fire. 
By  regular  and  persistent  inspection  of  buildings 
and  occupations  in  the  hazardous  zones,  the  com¬ 
mittee  expects  to  enforce  the  present  laws  and 
to  urge  further  legislation  for  the  safety  of  fac¬ 
tories  and  homes.  Miss  Perkins  has  already  be¬ 
gun  a  vigorous  campaign  in  co-operation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention,  the  Fire  Department 
and  the  State  Factory  Commission. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Consumers’  League  of 
New  York  Miss  Perkins  has  had  splendid  prep¬ 
aration  for  her  great  task.  She  is  thoroughly  fa¬ 
miliar  with  industrial  conditions.  Indeed,  it  was 
largely  through  her  efforts  that  the  Fifty-four 
Hour  Bill  passed  the  New  York  Legislature.  This 
law,  it  will  be  remembered,  provides  that  neither 
women  nor  minors  may  work  more  than  fifty- 
four  hours  in  any  one  week  or  more  than  ten 
hours  in  any  one  day,  with  the  exception  of  the 
canning  industry.  The  story  of  her  plucky  fight 
at  Albany,  when  she  engineered  the  bill  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  passage,  is  told  in  the  July  Metropolitan 
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When  women  g-et  the  right  to  vote, 
And  help  to  run  the  nation, 

There  is  no  doubt  this  rally  shout 
Will  win  by  acclamation 

UPTON’S  TEA 

Honest  Tea  Is  The  Best  Policy 


time?  In  the  moments  of  suspense  when  Miss 
Perkins  stood,  grasping  the  brass  rail,  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  door,  the  roll  call  began.  Then,  as 
Mr.  Scott  tells  the  story  : 

And  at  that,  the  ultimate  minute  of  hope,  something 
happened  very  like  the  closing  moment  of  a  melodrama. 
The  doors  of  the  Senate  were  flung  open,  and  in  burst 
Big  Tim  Sullivan,  dishevelled,  red,  panting,  and  behind 
him  Christy  Sullivan,  dishevelled,  pale,  panting.  They 
had  missed  the  taxi  and  had  run  a  great  part  of  the 
way.  Their  right  hands  were  upraised,  and  they  were 
gasping  out : 

“Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  be  recorded  in  the  affirm¬ 
ative  !” 

There  was  a  mighty  roar  from  the  friends  of  the  bill. 

.  The  motion  to  reconsider  was  passed.  . 

.  .  .  The  Jackson  bill  was  once  more  put  to  vote; 

this  time  the  two  deserters,  with  the  eyes  of  Big  Tim 
upon  them,  voted  for  the  bill. 

And  the  bill  was  carried. 

Again  the  Senate  was  in  an  uproar;  it  was  swept  by 
a  tidal  wave  of  emotion.  Friends  of  the  bill  rushed 
upon  the  Sullivans  and  embraced  them.  Callous  old 
politicians,  who  had  long  forgotten  what  a  tear  was, 

were  weeping  on  one  another’s  shoulders . 

And  at  the  back  of  the  chamber,  clinging  to  the  brass 
rail  beyond  which  she  might  not  go,  Frances  Perkins 
was  weeping,  too. 

The  next  moment  Senators  engulfed  her — the  Sulli¬ 
vans,  MacManus,  Wagner,  others — crushing  her  hand, 

shouting  praise  and  congratulation . “Miss 

Perkins,  you  ought  to  have  my  seat  here!”  cried  Big 
Tim,  an  unusual  brightness  in  his  big  blue  eves.  “And 
let  me  tell  you,”  he  added,  “if  I  wasn’t  already  in  favor 
of  woman  suffrage,  the  job  you’ve  done  here  would  have 
won  me  over — sure  ! 


WOMAN  VOTER  LETTERGRAM 

A  SUFFRAGE  PLANK 

How  would  you  phrase  a  night-letter  of  fifty  words  to  your  delegate 
in  a  National  Convention,  presenting  reasons  for  his  party  adopting 
Woman  Suffrage  in  its  platform  ? 

Mrs.  J.  Hedges  Crowell,  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party,  offers  a  prize  of  Ten 
Dollars  in  gold  for  the  best  Lettergram  of  fifty  words,  sent  to  The  Woman  Voter 
Contest  Editor,  30  East  34th  Street,  New  York  City,  before  October  15th,  1912. 

In  submitting  lettergrams  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  the  form  printed  as  a  sug¬ 
gestion  in  the  August  Voter.  Send  in  any  form,  on  any  paper,  but  do  not  exceed 
50  words. 

Prize  Lettergram  and  name  of  winner  will  be  announced  in  the  November 
issue  of  The  Woman  Voter. 


Magazine,  by  Leroy  Scott,  in  an  article  called 
“Behind  the  Rail.” 

It  was  a  dramatic  struggle.  The  enemies  of 
the  bill  had  planned  to  defeat  it  by  the  trick  of 
having  one  bill,  the  MacManus  bill,  pass  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  a  second,  the  Jackson  bill,  less  satisfac¬ 
tory,  because  it  exempted  canneries,  pass  the  As¬ 
sembly.  By  having  the  two  houses  pass  different 
bills,  neither  would  become  law,  and  at  the  same 
time,  politicians  in  both  departments  would  have 
shown  their  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the 
400,000  women  and  girls  in  New  York  factories. 

But  Miss  Perkins  had  political  sense  and  quick 
wit.  As  soon  as  she  saw  the  situation,  she  en¬ 
listed  the  aid  of  her  two  supporters,  Senators 
O’Brien  and  Sullivan,  and  persuading  Senator 
MacManus  to  substitute  the  Jackson  bill  for  his 
own,  she  succeeded  in  having  the  regular  order  of 
business  in  the  Senate  suspended,  and  secured  a 
consideration  of  the  second  bill  which  had  passed 
the  Assembly.  In  the  wildly  exciting  moments 
which  followed,  the  bill  was  almost  lost  by  the 
desertion  of  two  senators,  after  Senators  O’Brien 
and  Sullivan  had  left  early,  thinking  the  measure 
safe. 

While  Senator  MacManus  sparred  for  time, 
Miss  Perkins  telephoned  for  “Big  Tim”  and 
caught  him  just  as  he  and  his  cousin  were  taking 
a  boat  for  New  York.  They  immediately  agreed 
to  rush  back  and  save  the  day.  But  was  there 
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THe  Woman  Voter 
THE  INCENTIVE  TO  MOTHERHOOD 


BY 

LEONORA  O’REILLY 


AT  last,  through  the  active  co-operation  of 
college  women  and  working  women  we 
are  going  to  strike  a  new  note  in  the  Woman 
Movement.  We  are  going  to  teach  the  whole 
people  that  the  Votes  for  Women  question  and 
the  Women’s  Labor  Movement  are  absolutely 
inseparable. 

Many  of  you  have  asked  me  to  give  you  facts, 
figures  and  true  stories  from  the  lives  of  women 
workers  in  order  that  you  might  bring  these 
stories  before  women  anxious  to  serve  other 
women. 

Henceforth  I  can  refer  you  to  the  speeches 
made  by  the  Wage  Earning  Women  at  Cooper 
Union  April  22,  1912,  in  answer  to  those  New 
York  Assemblymen  and  Senators  who  are  Antis. 

These  printed  speeches  will  furnish  you  with 
facts  more  thrilling  than  fiction. 

Read  these  speeches,  draw  your  own  conclu¬ 
sions  as  to  the  intelligence  of  the  women.  De¬ 
cide  for  yourself  whether  the  woman  who  works 
for  wages  in  the  competitive  market  to-day  has 
enough  intelligence  to  frame  laws  for  her  own 
protection.  Could  you  trust  such  women  to  elect 
men  to  office  to  administer  our  Government? 

Again  you  have  asked  me  why  working  women 
are  not  more  actively  interested  in  the  Votes  for 
Women  agitation. 

You  have  the  answer  in  those  speeches. 

Will  you  go  to  the  root  of  things? 

Life  to  the  woman  who  works  is  a  terrible  real¬ 
ity. 

Things  must  be  called  by  their  real  names  when 
you  deal  with  the  woman  who  works. 

A  spade  to  her  is  a  spade.  Politics  to  her  is 
a  game  of  bluff  from  A  to  Z. 

Since  you  ask  it,  I  want  to  tell  you  and  them 
it  is  high  time  we  working  women  called  the  poli¬ 
tician’s  bluff. 

We  must  take  a  real  interest  in  the  political 
game. 

As  workers  we  may  not  care  for  the  game, 
yet  it  behooves  us  to  learn  how  to  play  our  cards 
well. 

This  we  mean  to  do.  Our  plan  is  organization 
and  education  for  political  action  among  women 
workers  everywhere. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  working  women  who 
say : 

“Of  course  I  believe  in  Votes  for  Women.” 

“I  know  that  it  is  right  that  women  should 
vote.” 

“To  be  sure  I  want  to  vote — but  I  am  so  busy 
— I  have  so  little  time.” 

Very  well,  take  the  little  time  you  have,  use  it 
to  help  bring  this  Votes  for  Women  Movement 
to  success. 


Working  women,  you  owe  it  to  your  sex  to 
give  all  women  the  benefit  of  the  wisdom  which 
has  come  to  you  in  your  struggle  for  existence. 

When  the  hour  for  action  comes  not  even  God 
himself  can  be  patient  with  a  hanger-back. 

Woman’s  hour  for  political  action  has  come. 

Working  women  are  you  ready  to  act? 

We  it  is  who  must  make  all  men  understand, 
yes  even  those  poor  benighted  Senators  and  As¬ 
semblymen,  that  the  working  women  of  this  land 
understand  the  true  significance  behind  this  fear, 
that  the  vote  will  destroy  the  incentive  to  mother¬ 
hood. 

The  anguish  of  the  great  throbbing  heart  of 
the  working  woman  must  teach  all  the  people  to 
have  a  care  how  they  destroy  the  incentive  to 
motherhood  amongst  the  women  workers. 

Working  women  are  beginning  to  understand 
the  difference  between  the  facts  and  fancies  of  life. 

Look  at  the  two  pictures  herewith. 

One  is  the  fact  of  motherhood  as  thousands  of 
women  know  it — the  other  is  a  fancy  picture  of 
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motherhood :  many  young  girls  dream  this  dream 
but  it  doesn’t  come  true. 

The  politician  listens  to  the  Anti  who  says : 
“Be  careful  how  you  destroy  the  incentive  to 
motherhood.” 

Men  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  and  women 
Antis  will  you  listen  to  these  working  women  ? 
Are  you  blind  to  the  real  causes  behind  the  de¬ 
struction  of  motherhood? 

Is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  know  that  there 
are  great  fundamental,  economic,  social  and 
moral  wrongs  which  are  responsible  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  incentive  to  motherhood  ? 

Don’t  you  know  that  every  normal  woman 
wants  to  be  a  mother  ? — but  the  intelligent 
woman,  the  moral  woman,  to-day  insists  on  a  de¬ 
cent  environment  for  her  child  to  live  and  grow 
in. 

The  responsibility  for  the  degradation  of 
motherhood  rests  on  economic  injustice,  moral 
wrongs  which  will  never  be  adjusted  until  woman 
stands  co-equal  with  man  in  the  political  arena. 

T  he  conditions  of  modern  industry  are  destroy¬ 
ing  the  incentive  to  motherhood. 

Millions  of  women  to-day  face  this  cold  fact : 
Earn  the  bread  you  eat  or  starve. 

While  earning  that  bread  they  see  all  about 
them — children  born  to  misery — young  girls  they 
played  with  become  the  victims  and  slaves  of  lust 
— women,  their  neighbors,  mothers  of  families, 
barter  bodies  and  souls  for  a  shelter,  a  rag  and 
a  crust. 

This  is  the  daily  setting  of  the  lives  of  work¬ 
ing  women.  These  are  facts  not  fancies. 

It  is  such  facts  that  force  them  to  look  their 
fathers,  brothers,  or  husbands  in  the  face  and 
fearlessly  ask: 

Men — Are  you  sincere  in  your  dealing  with 
women  ? 

Do  you  really  think  this  world  is  a  place  fit  to 
bring  more  children  into  ? 

The  politician  and  the  Anti  fears  to  let  women 
have  the  vote  for  fear  it  will  destroy  the  incen¬ 
tives  to  motherhood. 

Well,  what  do  they  think  of  industrial  dis¬ 
eases  as  incentives  to  motherhood? 

Man  is  very  proud  of  being  called  a  Captain  of 
Industry. 

Well,  Captains  of  Industry,  to  be  frank  with 
you  we  don’t  think  much  of  your  ability  as  ad¬ 
ministrators. 

The  people — our  people,  the  workers  in  your 
stoke-holes  and  your  steerage-holes  are  rotting 
of  industrial  diseases.  The  soldiers  in  your  in¬ 
dustrial  armies  everywhere  are  contracting  in¬ 
dustrial  diseases — .  Every  industry  has  its  dis¬ 
eases  or  death  penalty  beginning  with  the  fatigue 
germ  and  ranging  through  tuberculosis,  lead 
poison,  phossy  jaw  arsenic  poison,  sulphide  and 
carbon  poison  to  mortal  entanglement  in  machin¬ 
ery. 


IDEAL 


What  think  you  of  industrial  accidents?  dis¬ 
eases  as  incentives  to  motherhood  ? 

What  do  you  suppose  intelligent  working 
women  think  of  the  return  society  makes  them 
for  the  sweat,  the  blood,  the  anguish  of  body  and 
soul  they  have  put  into  the  children  already  here. 

From  hovel  and  from  home  comes  the  query — 
Was  it  for  this  and  this  alone  that  we  bore  them? 

Was  it  worth  while? 

O,  my  brothers — you  are  the  workers — an¬ 
swer  them  if  you  can.  They  must  be  answered. 
It  is  useless  to  beg  the  question,  politican-fashion 
any  longer  by  pleading. 

“Admiration  for  the  sex.”  Telling  us  of  “Cor¬ 
nelia’s  Jewels,”  proclaiming  that  “Woman’s  place 
is  the  Home,”  waxing  warm  over  “The  Family 
and  Family  Relations” — Giving  us  words,  words, 
words,  about 

“Relieving  women  of  the  responsibilities  of 
life.” 

Prating  about — “Charm  and  delicacy  of 
woman.” 

And  capping  all  with  your  “Fear  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  incentive  to  motherhood.” 

Is  it  possible  you  do  not  know  that  the  modern 
commercial  system  has  substituted  competition 
for  chivalry?  You  do  not  know  I  suppose  that 
the  same  commercial  system  is  grinding  the  bones 
of  Cornelia’s  Jewels  to  powder  to  make  “cheap 
things  and  nasty”  for  your  modern  markets. 

The  8,000,000  women  in  continental  United 
States  earning  their  living  combat  your  theory 
that  women’s  place  is  the  home. 

The  poor  beings  who  are  the  wives  of  the  great 
army  of  working  men  are  only  intelligent  handles 
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to  wash-tub,  cook-stove  and  cradle.  They  are 
not  in  homes  and  they  know  it — no  matter  what 
you  choose  to  say  you  think,  Mr.  Senators  we 
answer  your  ostensible  desire  to  relieve  us  of  the 
burdens  and  responsibilities  of  life,  with  our  plea 
to  you,  to  relieve  us  of  the  burden  of  the  65,000 
American  girls  and  15,000  aliens  who  are  en¬ 
trapped  yearly  for  your  white  slave  trade ! 

Can  you  and  will  you  take  that  burden  off  our 
backs?  If  not,  talk  to  us  of  no  other  relief  while 
we  must  carry  this  burden  which  is  imperiling  the 
physical,  mental  and  moral  fibre  of  our  children. 

The  intelligent,  modern,  working  woman  says 
it  is  a  crime  to  bring  children  into  the  world  to 
be  food  for  pleasure  or  food  for  machinery. 

'Tis  useless  to  talk  to  working  women  of  the 
charm  and  delicacy  of  women. 


They  know  you  legislators  have  refused  to  pass 
the  laws  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor.  It  is  the 
inhumanly  long  hours,  the  poor  wages  that  under¬ 
mines  their  health — this  it  is  that  destroys  their 
beauty  and  charm. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  which  show  that 
your  commercialized  industry  is  destroying  our 
children  and  your  commercialized  vice  is  destroy¬ 
ing  the  bodies  and  souls  of  our  daughters,  can’t 
you  see  Mr.  Senators,  that  you  are  powerless  to 
bring  back  the  incentive  to  motherhood? 

If  you  are  in  earnest  and  honest  in  your  desire 
to  save  motherhood — ■ 

The  vote — Give  women  the  vote  in  order  that 
they  may  help  clean  men  purge  the  filth  from 
politics.  Men  and  women  together  must  estab¬ 
lish  the  real  Industrial  Democracy. 


THE  WAGE=EARNER*S  FIVE-FOOT  SHELF 


A  Bibliography  of  Books  on  Women  and 
Industry. 

Abbott,  Edith,  Women  in  Industry. 

Adams,  T.  S.,  and  Sumner,  H.  L.,  Labor  Problems. 

Bosworth,  L.  M.,  Living  Wage  for  Women  Workers. 

Commons,  John  R.,  Trade  Unionism  and  Industrial 
Problems. 

Kelley,  Florence,  Some  Ethical  Gains  Through  Legis¬ 
lation. 

Richardson,  Dorothy,  The  Long  Day. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  Eleventh  Annual  Re¬ 
port,  1895. 

United  States  Repott,  1911-12.  Women  and  Child 
Wage-earners  in  the  United  States. 

Van  Vorst,  Mrs.  John  and  Marie.  The  Woman  Who 
Toils. 

Webb,  Sidney  and  Beatrice.  The  History  of  Trade 
Unionism. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Fatigue  and  Efficiency.  By  Josephine  Gold- 
mark.  Charities  Publication  Committee,  105  East 
22nd  Street,  N.  Y.  Price,  Postpaid,  $3.50. 

IV o-men  and  the  Trades.  By  Elizabeth  Beards¬ 
ley  Butler.  Charities  Publication  Committee. 
Price,  Postpaid,  $1.72.  ■' 

Saleswomen  in  Mercantile  Stores.  By  Eliza¬ 
beth  Beardsley  Butler.  Charities  Publication 
Committee.  Price,  Postpaid,  $1.08. 

Our  Judicial  Oligarchy.  By  Gilbert  E.  Roe. 
B.  W.  Huebsch,  New  York.  Price,  $1.00. 


WOMEN  IN  INDUSTRY. 

Reviewed  by  Louise  Maunsell  Field. 

In  her  very  interesting  book,  “Women  In  In¬ 
dustry,”  Dr.  Edith  Abbott  gives  the  history 
and  development  of  the  five  industries  which  are 
the  largest  employers  of  female  labor  in  the 
United  States,  from  their  beginning  in  Colonial 
times  to  the  year  1905.  They  are :  the  cotton  in¬ 


dustry,  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes, 
cigar-making,  the  clothing  industry,  and  print¬ 
ing. 

As  a  dispeller  of  mistaken  impressions  this 
book  is  particularly  useful;  it  is  frequently  de¬ 
clared,  for  instance,  and  upon  the  authority  of 
Harriet  Martineau,  that  in  1836  there  were  in 
the  United  States  but  seven  occupations  open  to 
women ;  while  official  reports  dealing  with  the 
period  from  1825  to  1840  prove  that  there  were 
over  one  hundred!  Nor  did  Miss  Martineau,  it 
seemed,  intend  her  brief  list  to  be  taken  as  com¬ 
plete,  since  she  even  omits  from  it,  domestic  ser¬ 
vice. 

That  women  have  of  recent  years  “invaded  the 
factories”  and  “driven  out  the  men”  are  other 
statements  whose  lack  of  any  basis  in  fact  is 
clearly  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Abbott’s  historical 
account.  When  machinery  was  first  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton,  women  who  had  formerly 
spun  and  woven  at  home,  entered  the  mills. 
“Looking  back,”  says  Dr.  Abbott,  “at  the  change 
in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  household  which 
was  being  wrought  at  this  time,  we  see  the  card¬ 
ing,  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing — the  old  historic 
occupations  of  women  in  the  home  being  taken 
away  from  them ;  a  great  demand  for  hands  to 
police  the  new  machines,  and  the  women  quietly 
following  their  work  from  the  home  to  the  fac¬ 
tory.  This  was  not  only  the  natural  thing  for 
them  to  do  but  it  was  demanded  of  them  by  the 
public  opinion  of  their  day,  and  there  was  no 
voice  lifted  then  to  remind  them  that  woman’s 
proper  place  was  at  home.”  Not  only  was  it  re¬ 
garded  as  commendable  for  women  to  work  in 
factories  but  the  building  of  mills  was  warmly 
endorsed  by  the  philanthropists  of  the  time  be¬ 
cause  they  furnished  work  for  women  and  child¬ 
ren.  And.  children !  That  good  and  upright 


citizens  should  applaud  the  working  of  children 
in  factories  seems  strange  enough  nowadays,  but 
industry  was  then  a  fetish  to  which  childhood  was 
sacrificed  as  a  deed  of  virtue.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  Republic  the  majority  of  factory  hands 
were  women  and  children,  and  when  in  1814  one 
of  the  clothiers  of  Leicester,  Mass.,  introduced 
male  weavers  into  his  shop  “the  employment  of 
men  in  what  had  been  regarded  as  the  peculiar 
province  of  females”  created,  Dr.  Abbott  tells 
us,  “an  unusual  degree  of  comment !” 

But  spinning  and  weaving  were  not  the  only 
occupations  which  women  were  obliged  to  fol¬ 
low  into  factory  and  mill.  The  clothing  business 
once  the  well-nigh  exclusive  property  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  tailoress  and  seamstress,  became  with  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  machinery  a  factory  trade — one 
open  to  men  as  well  as  to  women.  A  very  inter¬ 
esting  feature  of  this  book  is  the  clearness  with 
which  it  shows  the  readjustment  of  work  between 
men  and  women  brought  about  by  changes  in  the 
methods  of  production.  In  each  of  the  five  trades 
examined  there  is  more  or  less  of  this  shifting  of 
employment. 

The  result  of  Dr.  Abbott’s  study,  however,  is 
plainly  to  demonstrate  that  “in  all  of  these  five 
industries  women  have  been  employed  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  and  it  is  now  too  late  to 
look  upon  them  as  entering  a  new  field  of  em¬ 
ployment  in  which  they  have  no  right. 

The  woman  of  the  working  classes  finds  it  (the 
world)  so  far  as  her  measure  of  opportunity 
goes,  much  as  her  great-grandmother  left  it.” 
And  with  wages  averaging  about  fifty-three  per 
cent,  of  those  of  men.  There  is  hope  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  future,  Dr.  Abbott  thinks,  in  among  other 
factors  “the  effects  of  the  ‘woman  movement’ 
which  by  removing  her  political” — all  good  suf¬ 
fragists  attention! — “And  social  disabilities 
should  do  away  with  the  influence  of  custom  and 
traditions  which  have  had  so  depressing  an  effect 
on  her  economic  condition.” 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  immense 
changes  of  the  past  few  years  have  not  greatly 
affected  the  average  woman  of  the  factory  class : 
it  is  the  lot  of  the  intelligent,  ambitious  girl  which 
has  been  revolutionized  since  the  day  when  the 
cotton  mills  of  Lowell  offered  the  best  obtain¬ 
able  pay  and  employment  for  the  bright  young 
New  England  women  of  whom  Lucy  Larcom 
was  one.  In  short,  the  occupations  open  to 
women  are  rather  those  belonging  to  what  may 
be  called  the  more  pleasant  and  profitable  variety. 
The  factory  has  claimed  them  since  its  birth ;  in 
the  early  days  of  the  19th  century  the  clever  girl 
might  work  in  a  mill  and  be  praised  for  so  doing, 
but  if  she  wanted  to  become  a  physician  or  an 
architect - ! 

“Women  in  Industry”  is  a  book  which  should 
be  read  by  every  one  interested  in  women  and 


their  welfare.  It  is  written  with  a  brevity  and 
clearness  which  ought  to  appeal  to  the  general 
reader,  and  there  is  an  excellent  bibliography  for 
those  who  may  care  to  pursue  the  subject  further, 
or  in  greater  detail. 


FATIGUE  AND  EFFICIENCY. 

Occasionally,  in  the  maze  of  books  on  social 
problems,  one  appears  which  is  recognized 
as  a  source  book  or  classic  of  its  kind. 
Such  is  Fatigue  and  Efficiency,  by  Josephine 
Goldmark.  The  book  represents  years  of  re¬ 
search  and  experience  along  industrial  lines,  and 
while  it  is  scientific  in  scope,  presenting  detailed 
study  of  fatigue  as  a  physiological  phenomenon, 
facts  are  used  in  such  a  simple,  convincing  way 
that  an  average  reader  can  easily  follow  the  argu¬ 
ment  for  regulated  hours  of  work.  The  book 
presents,  for  the  first  time,  scientific  reasons  for 
limiting  hours  of  industry.  Many  people,  usually 
not  employers  of  labor,  need  no  proof  that  it 
is  cruel  to  work  human  beings  twelve  and  four¬ 
teen  hours  a  day.  They  advocate  labor  legisla¬ 
tion  on  humane  grounds.  But  there  remain  not  a 
few  respectable  citizens  who  fear  that  industry 
will  be  paralyzed  and  the  country  suffer  a  com¬ 
mercial  eclipse  if  the  demand  to  protect  workers 
is  granted.  For  such,  Fatigue  and  Efficiency  of¬ 
fers  proof  that  a  shorter  working  day  is  an  in¬ 
vestment  which  ultimately  yields  returns  in 
greater  efficiency  and  output. 

The  early  chapters  of  the  book  show  how  and 
why  a  “tired  person  is  literally  and  actually  a  poi¬ 
soned  person.”  Lender  normal  conditions,  when 
the  rhythm  of  life  includes  work  and  rest,  nature 
repairs  fatigue.  But  when  fatigue  is  allowed  to 
reach  a  point  beyond  physiological  limits,  health 
is  impaired,  and  in  time  a  pathological  condition 
is  caused.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  modern  in¬ 
dustry,  particularly  in  those  trades  which  have 
not  yet  been  affected  by  legislation  and  organiza¬ 
tion,  causes  fatigue  to  the  point  where  it  becomes 
abnormal.  1  his  is  particularly  true  of  the  effect 
of  industry  upon  women. 

There  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  among  those  who 
have  longest  observed  girls  and  women  at  work,  that 
the  burdens  of  industrial  life  press  more  heavily  upon 
them  than  upon  men.  Wherever  the  statistics  of  the 
moibidity  of  both  workingmen  and  workingwomen 
exist,  the  morbidity  of  women  is  found  to  be  higher. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  physiological  handi¬ 
caps  of  women  make  them  more  susceptible  to 
the  inroads  of  fatigue  and  disease,  they  clearly 
need  the  protection  of  special  laws.  Yet,  in  the 
long  struggle  for  shorter  hours  we  find  a  curi¬ 
ous  paradox. 

For  while  working  men  are  bargaining  for  and  ob¬ 
taining  the  eight-hour ■  day  in  many  of  the  great  trades 
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throughout  the  country,  women  and  the  laws  in  their 
behalf  limp  in  the  rear,  still  for  the  most  part  aiming 
at  a  ten-hour  working  day.  Eight  hours  for  men,  ten 
hours  for  women  and  girls, — an  ironic  commentary  on 
the  cast  of  our  society . 

The  great  new  strains  in  industry  are  speed 
and  complexity,  monotony,  piece-work  and  over¬ 
time.  Miss  Goldmark  illustrates  each  of  these 
points  by  conditions  in  a  given  industry.  The 
telephone  business  shows  strain  at  its  worst,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  employees  receive,  on  the 
whole,  more  intelligent  care  than  in  other  lines  of 
work.  The  simplest  form  of  telephone  connec¬ 
tion  requires  eleven  separate  processes  on  the 
part  of  the  operator — 

The  telephone  girl  must  be  continually  at  the  top- 
notch  of  expectancy,  watching  intently  for  the  flash  of 
signal  lights,  responding  instantly  to  the  clicking  sounds 
heard  whenever  impatient  subscribers  move  their  hooks 
up  and  down,  making  and  severing  connections  with  all 
the  speed  she  may. 

In  the  needle  trades  we  find  another  striking 
instance  of  the  strain  of  modern  factory  life — 

Let  any  observer  enter  a  modern  roaring,  vibrating 
workroom  where  several  hundred  young  women  are 
gathered  together,  each  at  her  marvellous  machine, 
which  automatically  hems,  tucks,  cords,  sews  seams  to¬ 
gether,  or  sews  on  the  embroidery  trimming  of  white 
underwear.  In  the  well  equipped  shops  each  girl  has  a 
brilliant  electric  light,  often  unshaded,  hanging  directly 
in  front  of  her  eyes  over  the  machine.  Her  attention 
cannot  relax  a  second  while  the  machine  runs  its  deafen¬ 
ing  course,  for  at  the  breaking  of  any  one  of  the  twelve 
gleaming  needles  or  the  twelve  darting  threads,  the 
power  must  instantly  be  shut  off.  The  roar  of  the 
machines  is  so  great  that  one  can  hardly  make  one¬ 
self  heard  by  shouting  to  the  person  who  stands  beside 
one. 

When  this  work  continues  often  twelve  hours 
a  day,  maybe  longer  in  the  rush  season;  when 
one  realizes  that  the  wages  are  inadequate  to 
guarantee  proper  food  and  decent  living  condi¬ 
tions;  when  the  worker  is  oppressed  by  the  fear 
of  being  “laid  off,”  is  there  any  wonder  that  the 
strain  is  telling  upon  health?  In  the  industries 
where  there  is  speeding-up  to  follow  a  pace¬ 
maker,  or  one  monotonous  process,  day  and  year 
in  and  out,  where  there  is  perpetual  noise,  con¬ 
fusion,  bad  air  and  the  whole  series  of  miserable 
conditions  that  still  exist  in  every  state  of  the 
Union,  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  the  workers’ 
powers  are  broken  and  unstrung,  that  trade  life 
is  short,  and  the  worker  exhausted  while  still 
young  in  years  ?  The  case  against  fatigue  would 
be  bad  enough  if  only  individuals  were  affected. 
But  society  suffers  as  well.  Visible  effects  of 
overstrain  of  women  in  industry  are  known  to 
be  a  heightened  infant  mortality,  a  decreased 
birth-rate  and  a  weakened  and  impaired  second 
generation. 

The  latter  chapters  of  Fatigue  and  Efficiency 
show  the  effects  of  fatigue  upon  industry  and  the 


results  of  experiments  with  shorter  workdays  in 
various  lines.  Progressive  employers  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  that  excessive  hours  of  work  and 
underpay  are  causes  of  inefficiency.  But  a  mat¬ 
ter  so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  human  race  can¬ 
not  be  left  to  individual  caprice.  The  hours  of 
labor  must  be  regulated  by  legislation.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  state  to  make  laws  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  workers  and  to  rigidly  enforce  them. 

d  he  second  part  of  the  book  contains  the  briefs 
presented  by  Louis  D.  Brandeis  and  Miss  Gold- 
mark  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
the  Supreme  Courts  of  Illinois,  Ohio  and  Ore¬ 
gon.  Each  of  these  briefs  is  a  defense  of  the 
limited  hours  of  labor  for  women.  They  have 
been  called  “the  greatest  documents  in  the  liter¬ 
ature  of  social  legislation,”  for  they  give  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  world  in  the  matter  of  legislation 
to  limit  the  hours  of  labor  for  women. 


OUR  JUDICIAL  OLIGARCHY. 

“I  am  always  reminded  of  old  King  Canute 
and  his  criminal  statues,  when  I  read  the 
decision  of  our  courts  relating  to  labor  dis¬ 
putes.  The  decisions  always  abound  with  satis¬ 
fying  phrases  about  the  ‘Dignity  of  Labor,’ 
‘Sacredness  of  Contract,’  ‘The  Right  to  Work,’ 
and  the  like,  but  when  the  decision  gets  down  to 
the  question  presented  in  the  particular  case, 
and  has  finished  with  the  Labor  Organization  be¬ 
fore  it,  that  unfortunate  party  is  apt  to  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  one  of  King  Canute’s  sub¬ 
jects  after  a  collision  with  that  Monarch’s  crim¬ 
inal  law” — mutilated  for  the  good  of  his  soul. 

In  these  words  Mr.  Gilbert  Roe  sums  up  his 
opinion  of  the  attitude  of  our  courts  toward  the 
workers.  Being  a  lawyer,  he  supports  this  view 
with  abundant  citations  from  cases  in  which  the 
judges  have  thwarted  the  intent  of  statutes  af¬ 
fording  relief  and  protection  for  working  men 
and  women,  by  exalting  the  privilege  of  property 
rights  above  the  value  of  human  life.  Our  ju¬ 
dicial  y  do  not  think  in  terms  of  economic  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  common  people,  but  of  legal  ad¬ 
vantage  gained  by  the  rich  and  powerful.  In¬ 
deed,  the  judiciary  has  become  a  powerful  olig¬ 
archy,  raised  above  effective  criticism  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  will,  declaring  unconstitutional  laws  that  do 
not  meet  with  its  approval,  and  interpreting  others 
in  accordance  with  its  own  political  and  economic 
views. 

This  tendency,  the  author  believes  to  be  most 
dangerous.  The  people  distrust  the  courts,  and 
may  be  driven  to  overturn  their  authority  by 
revolutionary  methods.  It  would  seem  wiser  to 
restrict  judges  to  an  interpretation  of  the  intent 
of  the  legislature,  to  permit  more  rapid  modifica¬ 
tion  of  constitutional  provisions  by  statutory  en- 
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actments,  and  to  subject  all  public  servants  to 
recall  when  they  no  longer  carry  out  the  will  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  Roe’s  book  has  an  introduction  by  Senator 
La  Follette,  who  commends  it  as  voicing  the  spirit 
of  the  New  Democracy,  which  is  now  so  vigor¬ 
ously  challenging  the  despotic  Republicanism  of 
yesterday.  The  work  is  scholarly  and  simple, 
presenting  pertinent  facts  for  the  legal  mind  and 
suggesting  broader  standards  for  the  layman. 

_  H.  B.  W. 

WOMEN  AND  THE  TRADES. 

Those  who  maintain  that  woman’s  place  is 
in  the  home  will  find  convincing  proof  that 
traditional  occupations  are  no  longer  there 
with  her,  in  Elizabeth  Beardsley  Butler’s  Women 
and  the  Trades.  The  very  division  of  her  chap¬ 
ters  indicate  how  many  time  honored  tasks  have 
been  taken  from  the  home  to  the  factory.  For 
instance,  a  survey  of  the  trades  of  women  in 
Pittsburg  shows  that  they  are  engaged  in  food 
preparing  trades,  such  as  canning,  preserving, 
making  confectionery,  crackers  and  biscuits ;  in 
needle  industries  with  garment  making  in  all  its 
varieties ;  in  the  cleaning  trades  which  include 
laundries,  cleaning  and  dyeing;  not  to  mention 
such  miscellaneous  household  manufactures  as 
brooms,  brushes,  glassware,  metal  furnishings, 
cork,  paint,  and  soap. 

Miss  Butler  has  described  each  industry  so  viv¬ 
idly  that  the  reader  has  something  of  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  those  adventurous  souls  who  have  en¬ 
gaged  in  factory  work,  just  to  see  what  it  is  like. 
It  is  seldom  that  an  outsider  has  opportunity  to 
understand  processes  involved  in  so  many  typ¬ 
ical  industries,  or  to  obtain  definite  information 
with  regard  to  wages,  hours  of  work,  effect  on 
health  and  the  opportunity  for  advancement. 

In  view  of  the  present  interest  in  Minimum 
Wage  Boards,  Miss  Butler’s  summary  of  wage 
conditions  is  of  especial  importance.  From  a 
study  of  22,185  women  workers  in  Pittsburg, 
varying  in  age  from  fourteen  to  fifty  years,  it 
was  found  that  over  three-fifths  were  earning 
less  than  $7.00  a  week;  one-fifth  were  earning 
from  $7  to  $8,  and  the  rest  $8  a  week.  A  study 
of  living  conditions  revealed  that  the  minimum 
cost  of  self-support  was  $7,  and  those  who  fell 


into  the  wage  group  below  that  sum,  were  obliged 
to  supplement  their  pay  envelopes,  by  outside 
help.  In  some  instances  this  supplementary  wage 
came  from  family  to  relations;  in  others,  girls 
had  drifted  into  prostitution.  The  social  fact  of 
woman’s  customary  position  is  the  household,  the 
position  of  a  dependent  who  receives  no  wages 
for  her  work,  thus  lies  behind  the  economic  fact 
of  her  insufficient  wage  in  the  industrial  field.  It 
is  expected  that  she  has  men  to  support  her. 

Miss  Butler  discusses  various  phases  of  the 
wage  situation,  reasons  for  low  wages,  and  cer¬ 
tain  special  conditions  with  regard  to  women  in 
the  field  of  labor.  In  conclusion,  she  says : 

As  things  stand  in  an  industrial  district  like  Pitts¬ 
burgh  to-day  there  is  scarcely  a  minimum  to  which 
women’s  wages  may  not  be  depressed.  The  situation 
is  one  which  demands  close  study  and  close  thinking. 
That  it  is  possible  to  influence  it  in  some  degree  is 
shown  by  the  success  of  women’s  unions  in  some  trades, 
by  the  work  of  Consumers’  Leagues  in  some  cities  in 
demanding  certain  standards  in  women’s  wages,  by  the 
proposals  for  minimum  wage  legislation  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  certain  countries,  and  by  the  action  of  pro¬ 
gressive  employers  here  and  there  in  establishing'  rates 
that  can  be  sanctioned  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public 
good.  And  can  we  reasonably  be  content  if  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  wages  be  raised  merely  to  the  level  that  makes 
existence  possible?  Shall  we  call  sufficient  a  sum 
less  than  enough  to  make  possible  a  life  decent,  healthy, 
colored  and  individualized  by  recreative  leisure? 


WAGE-EARNERS’  SUFFRAGE  LEAGUE 
PAMPHLETS. 

A  series  of  leaflets  has  been  prepared  by  the  Wage 
Earners’  Suffrage  League,  containing  the  replies  made 
to  Anti-Suffrage  Senators  by  working  women  at  the 
Cooper  Union  mass  meeting  in  April.  Copies  may  be 
obtained  through  Miss  Leonora  O'Reilly,  43  East  22nd 
Street,  at  five  cents  the  single  copy,  twenty  cents  the 
set  of  seven,  or  in  larger  quantities  at  moderate  prices. 
The  subjects  and  authors  are  as  follows: 

Delicacy  and  Charm  of  Woman,  Rose  Schneidermann, 
cap  maker. 

Relieving  Women  of  the  Burdens  and  Responsibilities 
of  Life,  Clara  Lemlich,  shirt-waist  maker. 

Family  and  Family  Relations,  Maggie  Hinchey,  laun¬ 
dress. 

Cornelia’s  Jewels,  Melinda  Scott,  hat  trimmer. 

Woman  to  Minister  to  Man  in  the  Home,  Mrs.  Lillian 
Heaffely,  neckwear  maker. 

Admiration  and  Devotion  to  the  Sex,  Mollie  Schepps, 
shirt-waist  maker. 

The  Incentive  to  Motherhood,  Leonora  O'Reilly,  shirt- 
maker. 
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TRUE  STORIES  ABOUT  WAGE=EARNERS 


(In  these  sketches,  contributed  by  our  labor  editor, 
the  characteristic  rather  than  the  unusual  has  been 
sought.  Except  in  the  sense  that  every  forceful  per¬ 
sonality  differs  greatly  from  every  other,  none  of  the 
girls  are  exceptional  in  themselves;  in  environment, 
they  are  typical  of  thousands.  The  conversations, 
quoted  from  memory,  are  liable  to  error  in  wording, 
and  the  names  are  purposely  disguised.  Otherwise,  the 
greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  accuracy.) 

THE  DAWNING. 

NE  cold  morning,  in  the  fall  of  1909,  Re¬ 
becca  Herstein  was  picketing.  Like  30,000 
other  shirtwaist  makers  she  had  tired  of  working 
in  an  unsanitary  factory  from  8  A.  M.  to  6  and 
sometimes  9  or  10  P.  M. ;  tired  of  low  wages; 
tired  of  being  fined  each  time  she  glanced  up, 
or  was  an  instant  late,  or  lost  a  scrap  of  goods, — 
fined  several  times  the  value  of  the  article.  Not 
that  Rebecca  had  had  much  to  do  with  causing 
the  strike.  A  timid  girl,  not  yet  seventeen,  she 
had  only  known  that  factory  life  was  hard,  had 
looked  back  longingly  to  the  school  she  had  left 
two  years  before,  and  wondered  whether  some 
time,  after  studying  in  night  school  and  saving 
money,  she  could  attend  college.  There  were  no 
immediate  prospects : — she  was  too  tired  to  study 
nights  even  when  she  got  home  early  enough, 
which  was  not  often  during  the  busy  season ; 
and  her  $6.50  a  week  was  all  needed  to  help  her 
father  and  older  sister  support  the  family.  Nor 
were  there  better  prospects  ahead.  Many  girls 
who  had  worked  at  the  trade  ten  years  were  not 
earning  $10.  Prices  were  advancing  much  more 
rapidly  than  her  father’s  wage  or  hers.  Rebecca 
had  not  thought  of  the  possibility  of  improving 
her  trade  until  the  strike  came,  and  she  walked 
out  with  the  rest. 

And  now  she  was  picketing.  It  taxed  her  cour¬ 
age  to  march  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  shop, 
urging  strangers  not  to  take  her  job  and  break 
the  strike ;  eyed  by  unfriendly  policemen  and  by 
big,  dissolute  bums,  hired  to  hang  around  the 
place.  Rebecca  was  carefully  following  instruc¬ 
tions  and  keeping  the  law,  but  she  had  seen  girls 
as  peaceable  as  herself  arrested.  Suddenly  a 
bum  struck  her  companion,  Lillie,  in  the  breast. 
The  policeman,  who  had  never  failed  to  pounce 
on  a  picket  if  her  gesticulating  finger  so  much 
as  touched  a  scab,  had  “not  seen”  this  blow  and 
at  first  refused  to  arrest  the  man.  Linally  he 
consented;  the  girls  went  along  as  witnesses.  At 
court  two  other  girl's  whom  Rebecca  had  never 
before  seen  were  produced.  Their  testimony, 
supported  by  the  policeman  and  the  bum,  was 
that  Rebecca  and  Lillie  had  assaulted  them.  An 
unknown  woman  (Rebecca  afterwards  found  she 
represented  the  Women’s  Trade  Union  League) 
stood  bondsman,  and  the  girls  hurried  out  But 
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the  legal  side  of  the  strike  was  not  yet  well  or¬ 
ganized;  they  were  unable  to  secure  a  lawyer; 
and  alarmed  lest  they  should  be  late  to  trial*,  they 
returned  to  court  without  having  been  home. 
There  they  waited  until  3  A.  M.,  when  they  were 
told  that  the  case  was  postponed.  Then  Re¬ 
becca  went  home  and  found  her  mother  nearly 
frantic.  Exhausted,  Rebecca  flung  herself  down 
and  slept;  her  mother  stayed  awake  all  night. 
Next  day  Rebecca  and  Lillie  were  sentenced  to 
five  days  in  the  workhouse.  “Then,”  as  Rebecca 
puts  it,  how  did  my  mother  cry !  ’  She  wanted 
to  cross  the  room  to  her  mother  and  kiss  her 
goodbye,  but  was  roughly  told  that  she  could  not. 

At  the  Island,  clothed  in  prison  garments,  Re¬ 
becca  scrubbed  floors  all  day.  Of  the  revolting 
food,  she  was  able  to  swallow  little.  Each  night 
she  was  thrust  into  a  cell  with  six  others,  one 
of  them  Lillie,  the  others  prostitutes.  Eighteen- 
year-old  Lillie  tried  to  shield  her,  drawing  her 
away  whenever  the  women  spoke  to  her. 

At  last  the  days  dragged  by;  the  girls  stood 
on  the  boat  again. 

“I  wish  some  of  them  would  come  to  meet  us,” 
Rebecca  said. 

“Oh,”  replied  Lillie,  “let’s  just  be  glad  it’s 
over.  They  are  all  too  busy  with  the  strike.” 

“If  only  one  or  two  could  come  down,”  Re¬ 
becca  insisted,  wistfully. 


Of  the  hundreds  of  girls  bonded,  not  one  ever 
jumped  her  bond,  though  many  knew  they  were 
almost  certain  to  receive  workhouse  sentences. 
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It  was  not  one  or  two,  but  a  crowd  of  wel¬ 
coming  strikers  that  surrounded  them  at  the  pier. 
Some  women  Rebecca  did  not  know,  urged  them 
to  come  to  the  Women’s  Trade  Union  League  for 
dinner.  But  Rebecca  had  never  heard  of  the 
Women’s  Trade  Union  League  (“I  did  not  know 
anything  in  those  days,”  she  says  now  laughingly, 
“Not  even  the  League”).  And,  hungry  as  she 
had  been  for  days,  the  suggestion  did  not  tempt 
her.  One  thing  she  wanted — to  get  home  to  her 
mother.  So  she  slipped  away. 

The  strike  was  the  beginning  of  much  for  Re¬ 
becca;  new  friendships,  wider  interests,  the 
realization  of  early  ambitions  that  might  other¬ 
wise  have  remained  dreams.  She  returned  to 
work  under  improved  conditions.  By  last  sum¬ 
mer,  one  and  one-half  years  after  the  strike 
was  won,  she  was  earning  $12  a  week.  The  fam¬ 
ily  moved  last  fall  from  the  stuffy  little  rooms 
and  narrow  streets  where  Rebecca  spent  her 
childhood  to  a  pleasanter  location.  Last  winter 
Rebecca  secured  an  opportunity  to  live  with  a 
suburban  family  and  attend  high  school.  It  was 
not  easy.  The  family  were  interested  in  her  and 
meant  to  treat  her  fairly.  But  they  expected  her 
to  begin  work  at  6.30  each  morning,  and  except 
for  school  hours,  gave  her  no  time  off  until  8.30 
at  night.  In  return  for  her  room  and  board, 
they  exacted  a  fifty-four  hour  week — eighteen  or 
twenty  hours  of  it  sewing,  at  which  Rebecca  is 


highly  skilled !  Rebecca  neither  threw  up  her 
job  nor  refused  to  do  what  was  asked  of  her. 
Nor  did  she  allow  herself  to  be  imposed  upon  in¬ 
definitely.  She  resorted  to  the  nearest  approach 
to  collective  bargaining  by  conferring  with  the 
friends  who  had  helped  her  secure  the  place. 
Then,  having  obtained  more  nearly  reasonable 
hours,  she  did  her  work  faithfully,  but  resisted 
firmly  every  infringement  upon  what  she  had 
gained.  For  instance,  when,  it  having  been 
agreed  that  Rebecca  should  not  help  until  after¬ 
noon,  supper  was  postponed  an  hour  each  night, 
Rebecca  insisted  that  this  was  a  “violation  of  the 
contract.”  In  short,  she  used  trade-union  tac¬ 
tics. 

Rebecca  entered  high  school  in  January,  and 
took,  with  the  exception  of  algebra  and  one 
semester  of  history,  the  entire  first  year’s  work, 
none  of  which  she  had  had  before,  "it  was  over 
four  years  since  she  had  been  in  school.  At  first 
it  seemed  to  her  that  she  could  never  carry  the 
work.  But  each  month  her  reports  improved. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  she  stood  at  the  head  of 
her  class  in  every  subject  and  for  excellent 
scholarship  was  excused  from  all  her  examina¬ 
tions.  She  found  time,  moreover,  to  help  another 
student  with  her  lessons.  Rebecca  expects  to  go 
through  college.  She  wants  to  develop  her  mind 
fully,  so  as  better  to  understand  the  difficulties 
which  confront  her  union,  and  to  be  more  efficient 
in  meeting  the  problems  of  the  working  class. 


JUSTICE  IN  THE  PROMISED  LAND 


IN  the  office  of  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  Esther  Hirdansky,  a  slight,  under¬ 
grown  girl  of  about  twenty-one,  told  her  story 
with  simplicity  and  confidence.  Never  before 
had  she  come  in  contact  with  so  high  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  authority,  of  the  government  which 
stood  in  free  America  for  justice  for  common 
people.  She  knew  that  policemen  and  magis¬ 
trates  could  be  unfair,  but  they  were  lower  of¬ 
ficials,  sometimes  irresponsible  and  corrupt.  The 
Mayor  was  different.  Besides  she  was  appear¬ 
ing  before  a  mayor  who  wanted  to  be  just  to 
laborers.  He  had  not  declared  like  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  when  presented  with  evidence  of  the  in¬ 
justice  of  courts  and  police,  that  he  was  not  “in¬ 
terested  in  strikes.”  Instead,  he  had  sent  orders 
to  the  magistrates  forbidding  them  to  condemn 
any  one  unheard,  and  to  the  police  calling  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  picketing  was  legal, 
had  ordered  them  to  protect  the  personal  rights 
of  strikers  as  carefully  as  the  property  rights 
of  employers,  to  enforce  the  law  impartially,  not 
taking  sides  about  tbe  strike.  Tbe  effect  had 
been  noticeable;  after  the  order  was  issued,  ar¬ 
rest  and  conviction  of  shirtwaist  strikers  almost 


entirely  ceased.  Esther  trusted  the  Mayor. 

.  She  told  her  story  eagerly : — how  she  had 
picketed  at  her  shop  untd  the  strike  there  was 
won ;  how  one  day,  going  home  from  work  past 
another  shop  where  the  girls  were  still  out,  she 
had  been  stopped  by  a  policeman  and  ordered 
to  cross  the  street.  It  was  not  a  serious  in¬ 
fringement  upon  her  rights;  she  wanted  not  to 
picket  but  to  pass  and  could  have  done  so  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street.  Still,  the  policeman 
had  no  right  to  give  the  order;  that  sidewalk, 
unobstructed  by  any  crowd,  was  open  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  .  Esther  was  clearly  within  her  rights  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  obey.  Then  the  policeman  knocked  her 
down,  dragged  her  by  the  hair  to  a  patrol  wagon 
half  a  block  away,  and  sent  her  to  court,  where, 
accused  of  having  assaulted  the  policeman,  she 
was  fined  $10.  The  injuries  she  sustained  from 
the  rough  handling  kept  her  in  bed  for  days 
afterwards. 

.  When  Esther  had  finished  her  story  and  the 
big,  bui  ly  policeman  had  denied  every  detail,  the 
Mayor  said  impressively : — 

“This  is  a  very  sad  story  that  this  little  girl 
has  told  us;  and  if  it  is  true,  it  is  a  shame.  "  It 
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may  be  true  for  all  I  know.  Then  again,  it  may 
not  be  true;  this  man  may  be  a  very  efficient 
officer.  But,  sir,”  and  his  face  grew  grave,  his 
tone  severe,  “If  ever  I  hear  anything  like  this 
again  about  you,  I  shall  proceed  to  extreme  mea¬ 
sures.  And  now,  my  little  girl,”  turning  gently 
to  Esther,  “If  you  have  any  more  trouble  with 
the  police,  just  come  to  me  about  it.” 

It  was  very  still  in  the  office  when  the  Mayor 
had  spoken.  Esther  sat  in  surprised  silence.  She 
had  known  of  many  strikers  being  sentenced, 
some  of  them  fined,  some  sent  to  the  workhouse. 
1  hey  had  not  been  discharged  unpunished  with 
the  warning  that  a  second  offense  would  be  se¬ 
verely  dealt  with.  Yet  none  of  them  had  injured 
scab  or  employer  as  much  as  the  policeman  had 
injured  her.  Most  of  them,  indeed,  had  inflicted 
no  injury  on  anybody.  The  Mayor  said  he  did 
not  know  whether  her  story  was  true.  But  he 
was  making  no  effort  to  find  out.  He  did  not 
ask  the  women  who  had  brought  Esther  to  him 
whether  they  were  able  to  produce  any  eye-wit¬ 
nesses,  which  they  could  have  done.  He  did  not 


call  for  the  policeman’s  record.  He  did  not  cross¬ 
question  either  Esther  or  the  policeman.  He  was 
simply  letting  the  case  drop  uninvestigated. 

Suddenly  the  stillness  was  broken.  Esther 
raised  her  hand  like  a  child  in  school,  and  asked 
in  her  broken  English : 

“Pleath,  may  I  speak?” 

“Yes.” 

“Your  Honor,  my  heart  is  sad  in  me  for  what 
I  have  seen  this  day.  I  came  here  looking  for 
righteousness  and  truth,  but  now  I  know  that 
righteousness  and  truth  exist  no  more  in  this 
world,”  and  putting  her  head  down  on  her  arm, 
she  cried. 

The  Mayor  came  over  and  patted  her  on  the 
back,  saying,  “There,  there!”  Her  friends 
soothed  her.  Finally  she  left  the  office  quietly, 
with  new  ideas  about  justice  in  America.  She 
gained  those  ideas  from  direct  contact  with  a 
mayor  who  has  been  on  the  whole  much  more 
nearly  fair  to  organized  labor  than  have  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  mayors  in  our  large  cities. 


AS  THE  DARKNESS  FELL  UPON  THEM 


THEY  were  happy,  ambitious  girls  among 
whom  Bertha  Pendlebaum  went  to  work 
at  Kuswick’s  shortly  after  she  landed  in  America. 
Many  were  attending  night  school  and  hoping 
to  take  work  at  Columbia  University.  Hours 
were  from  eight-fifteen  to  five-thirty.  Begin¬ 
ners  were  receiving  $6  or  $7 ;  many  of  the  girls 
were  making  $10,  $12,  or  $14.  There  was  com¬ 
radeship  among  them.  It  seemed  to  spring  from 
their  interest  in  the  trade-union  to  which  they 
all  belonged, — to  which  every  one  who  worked  in 
the  shop  must  belong. 

Bertha  worked  at  Kuswick’s  about  two  months, 
— not  long  enough  to  form  intimate  friendships 
or  to  find  the  strangeness  of  the  new  world  grown 
familiar.  She  was  still  noticeably  nervous  and 
easily  startled.  One  afternoon  when  the  boss, 
seeing  that  there  was  something  wrong  about 
her  work,  yelled  at  her  violently,  and  she  started 
up  with  a  frightened  cry,  her  sleeve  caught  in 
her  machine.  Before  it  could  be  stopped,  her 
arm  was  hurt.  Though  the  injury  did  not  seem 
severe,  she  asked  if  she  might  go  home.  “Cer¬ 
tainly,  if  you  don’t  want  to  work  here  any  more.” 
Bertha’s  eyes  filled  with  tears.  She  dared  not 
give  up  her  job.  The  busy  season  was  over;  she 
would  not  know  where  to  turn.  Back  she  went 
and  worked  the  remaining  two  hours,  with  the 
pain  growing  worse.  When  she  reached  home 
her  arm  was  in  such  a  condition  that  the  doctor 
said  her  only  hope  of  saving  it  lay  in  weeks  of 
complete  rest.  She  was  all  alone  in  the  city  and 
had  very  little  money. 


Almost  before  Bertha  knew  it,  a  committee 
from  her  union  had  hustled  her  off  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  ; — they  would  take  care  of  expenses.  There 
she  lay  for  nearly  a  month  before  she  knew  her 
arm  was  safe,  the  strain  of  pain  and  anxiety  so 
wearing  upon  her  nervous  system  that  the  doc¬ 
tor  prescribed  another  month’s  rest.  The  union 
sent  her  to  the  country. 

Meanwhile,  not  content  with  caring  for  Bertha, 
the  girls  presumed  to  send  a  committee  of  protest 
to  Mr.  Kuswick,  a  proceeding  which  made  him 
very  indignant.  He  gave  them  to  understand 
that  he  would  run  his  business  without  any  inter¬ 
ference  from  them.  The  committee  held  that 
treatment  involving  such  serious  injury  to  one 
of  their  number,  was  partly  their  business.  With 
this  protest  they  dropped  the  affair.  A  month 
later,  in  the  heart  of  the  slack  season,  Mr.  Kus¬ 
wick  gave  the  girls  their  choice  between  their 
union  and  the  shop.  Hours,  wages,  etc.,  were  to 
remain  unchanged,  but  he  would  no  longer  em¬ 
ploy  any  union  girl. 

The  girls  considered.  During  nearly  two  years 
they  had  kept  the  union  vigorously  alive  in  their 
shop.  In  many  other  shops,  which  girls  had  won 
as  good  conditions  as  they  in  the  strike,  the  girls 
had  gradually  dropped  out  of  the  union  or  had 
become  inactive.  In  nearly  every  such  case  long 
hours  and  low  wages  had  been  gradually  re-estab¬ 
lished.  It  would  be  the  same  with  them :  the 
union  gone,  there  was  no  safeguard  for  anything. 
They  chose  the  union. 

Bertha’s  story  is  a  broken  one  for  me ;  I  know 
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generous  in  doing  so.  Nobody  ever  thought  of 
doing  otherwise.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
union ;  if  she  was  ever  to  be  well,  she  must  have 
rest.  It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  they  would 
look  after  her.  When  Mr.  Kuswick,  unable  to 
break  the  spirit  of  the  girls  or  to  obtain  scabs, 
moved  his  factory  to  a  town  hundreds  of  miles 
away,  Bertha  with  a  well  arm  .and  recovered 
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health,  returned  ,  to  the  city.  I  do  not  know 
whether  she  has  been  caught,  like  so  many  young 
girls,  in  the  whirl  of  an  unorganized  trade,  in 
which  long  hours  and  the  poor  food,  clothing, 
and  housing  which  low  wages  involve,  are  break¬ 
ing  her  health  and  ambition.  The  group  of  aspir¬ 
ing  union  girls  is  scattered. 


THE  LIGHT  OF  HER  HOME 


AMONG  Norwegian  mountains,  by  the 
ocean,  Olga  Mathewson  was  born.  Her 
father’s  life  was  hard.  Four  times  he  had  Asi¬ 
atic  cholera ;  on  one  trip  only  two  sailors  besides 
himself  returned  alive  to  the  port  from  which 
they  started.  Often  he  was  caught  in  terrible  ice- 
storms,  tossed  about  for  days,  doubtful  of  ever 
seeing  land  again.  At  one  such  time,  Olga  lay 
a  baby  at  home ;  and  her  father,  yearning  for  a 
sight  of  his  wife  and  child,  made  a  vow.  If  ever 
he  reached  home,  he  would  give  up  this  life  and 
go  to  a  land  of  greater  opportunities.  That  is 
why  Olga’s  first  recollections  are  of  a  tenement 
home  in  a  crowded  American  city. 

It  was  a  true  home,  but  bare  of  comforts.  Mr. 
Mathewson,  though  strong  and  capable,  earned  a 
small  wage  which  provided  his  family  with  little 
more  than  necessities.  Passionately  devoted  to 
her  mother,  Olga  became  possessed  of  one  am¬ 
bition — to  work  and  give  her  mother  everything 
she  wanted.  Before  she  had  finished  the  seventh 
grade  she  persuaded  her  mother  to  let  her  stop 
school  and  work  in  a  factory.  She  never  had  any 
more  schooling. 

A  skillful  worker,  Olga  soon  added  enough  to 
their  income  to  make  many  comforts  possible  at 
home,  for  the  family  was  small.  She  did  not 
realize  at  first  that  the  strain  was  injuring  her 
health.  What  she  felt  was  the  deadening  mon¬ 
otony  of  the  long  hours.  A  new  ambition  was 
added  to  her  first  one.  She  would  give  her  sis¬ 
ter  a  better  chance.  “Hilda  was  too  bright  a  girl 
to  be  buried  in  a  factory,”  as  Olga  used  to  say 
afterwards. 

For  herself,  Olga  found  no  recreation  open  ex¬ 
cept  that  afforded  by  low  dance  halls,  vaudevilles, 
etc.  Her  mother’s  character  had  influenced  her 
so  strongly  that  such  amusements  had  no  attrac¬ 
tion.  Yet  she  had  a  girl’s  craving  for  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  social  life.  Finally,  with  the  help  of 
some  older  women,  she  started  a  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association  among  her  companions  in 
the  factory.  The  Association  grew  in  unprece¬ 
dented  directions.  The  interest  of  the  mothers 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  mothers’  club ;  cooking 
and  sewing  classes  grew  out  of  the  affection  of 
the  girls  for  little  sisters  like  Hilda.  But  here 
a  snag  appeared.  Small  boys  in  tbe  neighborhood 
nearly  broke  up  the  cooking  classes  by  throwing 
all  sorts  of  undesirable  missiles  through  the  win¬ 
dows.  Everybody  was  in  despair  until  a  delega¬ 


tion  of  boys  appeared,  headed  by  the  worst  little 
mischiefmaker  in  the  neighborhood.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  they  thought  it  “not  fair  for  the  girls 
to  have  all  the  eatin’s.”  Boys’  cooking  classes 
solved  the  difficulty.  Then  there  were  the  older 
brothers  of  the  girls  and  their  young  men  friends 
whose  social  life  centered  in  saloons.  When 
clubs  for  them  sprang  up  in  connection  with  the 
others,  “We  decided,”  says  Olga,  “That  we  were 
no  longer  a  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion,  so  we  registered  as  a  social  settlement.” 
Eventually  they  moved  into  a  fine  building  with 
a  splendid  gymnasium. 

All  the  time,  though  contributions  and  help 
came  from  wealthy  outsiders,  Olga  was  the  lead¬ 
ing  spirit,  and  everything  she  did  was  in  addition 
to  her  work  in  the  factory.  Long  before  she 
was  twenty  her  health  began  to  give  way;  very 
serious  symptoms  appeared.  One  wealthy  woman 
wanted  to  take  her  away,  giving  her  rest,  medical 
treatment,  and  ultimately  a  college  education. 
But  Olga  refused.  She  felt  that  her  home  group 
could  not  spare  her  financially.  Then  the  Settle¬ 
ment  made  her  their  Industrial  Secretary,  giving 
her  several  months’  immediate  rest  with  pay. 
For  some  years,  almost  up  to  the  time  of  her  mar¬ 
riage,  she  proved  invaluable  in  that  position.  Her 
influence  in  her  neighborhood  was  almost  unlim¬ 
ited,  and  scarcely  less  wonderful  was  her  power 
over  people  of  a  very  different  sort.  The  Settle¬ 
ment  often  sent  her  to  colleges  and  wealthy 
churches  to  present  their  cause.  Few  speakers 
can  hold  an  audience  as  Olga  could ;  whenever 
she  spoke  a  second  time,  the  house  was  jammed. 

“The  only  trouble  about  it  all,”  Olga  used  to 
say,  “Is  that  there  are  so  many  little  demands  on 
me  here  that  I  am  able  to  do  almost  nothing  to 
help  out  at  home.  Hilda  has  done  everything. 
It  doesn  t  seem  fair,  when  I  go  to  so  many  inter¬ 
esting  places  and  have  such  a  good  time.  But 
it’s  no  use  my  saying  anything.  Once  I  men¬ 
tioned  it  to  Hilda.  ‘Olga,’  she  said,  ‘don’t  you 
ever  say  anything  like  that  again.  Don’t  you  ever 
think  anything  like  that.  As  if  it  wasn’t  you  who 
have  done  everything.  Why,  where  would  I  be  if 
you  had  not  sent  me  through  business  college? 
You  just  go  ahead  and  get  all  you  can  out  of 
every  opportunity  that  comes  to  you.  Don’t 
worry  about  home.  I’ll  see  to  that.  But  it’s 
really  you  who  are  doing  it.’  I  have  such  a  dear 
sister,  Olga  added,  a  soft  light  in  her  eyes. 
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SHOULD  WORKING  WOMEN  ORGANIZE 
INDUSTRIALLY? 


^  ES,  if  they  have  any  sense  at  all. 

Why? 

Because  their  conditions  as  workers  will  never 
be  materially  improved  until  they  learn  how  to 
work  in  a  united  and  disciplined  manner  for  a 
common  end. 

Women  are  in  industry  to-day  by  the  thou¬ 
sands  and  millions. 

The  opportunity  to  work  for  wages  was  given 
woman  because  she  was  cheaper  than  her  brother 
workman. 

Many  girls  and  women  go  to  work  because  the 
men  of  their  own  families  cannot  or  will  not  sup¬ 
port  them. 

Others  go  to  work  because  they  have  no  men 
folk  to  work  for  them ; 

While  an  ever  increasing  number  want  to  sup¬ 
port  themselves. 

They  demand  the  “Right  to  Labor” — which  im¬ 
plies  the  means  to  labor  and  asserts  the  duty  of 
all  able-bodied  citizens  to  labor. 

Man,  through  a  false  training  and  narrow  edu¬ 
cation,  looks  on  himself  as  the  whole  industrial, 
as  well  as  the  whole  political  unit.  In  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  street,  he  thinks  he  is  IT,  while  in 
reality  he  is  only  half  of  IT — the  ego  half, 
perhaps,  while  woman  is  the  altru  half,  at  present. 

Because  of  his  training  and  education  man 
thinks  that  all  lucrative  work  belongs  to  him, 
while  the  drudgery  of  the  home,  without  pay, 
belongs  to  the  females.  He  therefore  fights  like 
a  Trojan  against  woman’s  invasion  into  industry 
— for  wages. 

The  call  of  hunger  is  upon  woman.  She  must 
eat,  so  must  her  children.  Therefore  she  has  fol¬ 
lowed  her  work  from  the  home  into  the  factory 
and  mill. 

Woman,  to-day,  has  a  tremendously  strong 
ally  in  the  present  commercial  system. 

The  creed  of  commercialism  is — buy  in  the 
cheapest ;  sell  in  the  dearest  market. 

When  woman’s  labor  is  cheaper  than  man’s 
the  door  of  opportunity  is  thrown  wide  open  to 
her. 

Through  this  opportunity  she  finds  herself 
working  for  wages  instead  of  serving  for  love — 
and  her  board  and  keep. 

She  soon  finds  in  underselling  her  brother 
workman  she  has  displaced  him  altogether. 

In  some  instances  she  must  now  support  him, 
as  well  as  herself.  In  others  she  must  support 
himself,  herself  and  the  children. 

She  begins  to  see  things  in  a  new  light.  She 
grows  serious — often  sad. 

She  begins  to  ask  questions.  Can  it  be  pos¬ 


sible  that  life  consists  in  wrestling  with  or  against 
others  for  our  daily  bread?  Can  it  be  true  that 
in  this  state  of  society  where  we  tread  on  each 
other’s  heels,  where  people  push,  trample  on  and 
crush  each  other,  that  we  see  the  most  desirable 
destiny  for  humanity? 

Man,  losing  wages  and  position  because  of 
“woman’s  invasion,”  looks  upon  woman  as  a 
usurper. 

He  wants  her  turned  out  of  industry  altogether. 

He  is  absolute  in  his  dictum.  She  must  go 
home  and  stay  home — leave  the  world’s  work  for 
him.  Where  there  is  no  home,  only  the  one 
which  her  labor  supports,  woman  waits  patiently 
for  reason  to  come  to  man. 

She  works  at  such  work  as  she  can  get  to  do. 

She  sees  that  men,  women  and  children’s 
labor,  since  the  advent  of  machinery,  is  needed 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 

What  can  be  done?  The  power  of  numbers 
must  be  pitted  against  the  power  of  organized 
capital. 

The  workers  must  organize  to  sell  their  labor 
collectively. 

Organization  and  education  for  all  workers, 
men,  women  and  children,  must  be  Labor’s  watch¬ 
word. 

Association  instead  of  antagonism,  co-opera¬ 
tion  instead  of  competition  amongst  all  workers, 
men  and  women. 

As  social  beings,  Organization  and  Association 
will  bring  us  comforts. 

As  thinking  beings,  Organization  and  Associa¬ 
tion  will  bring  us  strength. 

As  moral  beings,  Organization  and  Associa¬ 
tion  will  prove  to  us  that  our  life  is  but  part  of 
the  great  universal  life  in  which  an  injury  to  one 
is  the  concern  of  all. 

For  these  reasons  working  women  should  or¬ 
ganize  industrially  and  politically  to  secure  and 
enforce  decent  living  conditions  for  all  who  live 
by  labor. 

Leonora  O’Reilly. 


CATHOLIC  COMMITTEE. 

Miss  Sarah  McPike,  Chairman  of  the  Catholic 
Committee,  who  has  been  collecting  such  valu¬ 
able  utterances  from  the  different  Catholic  clergy¬ 
men  and  has  helped  to  get  our  Catholic  leaflets, 
spent  her  summer  vacation  at  the  Catholic  School 
at  Cliff  Haven,  Lake  Champlain.  She  sent  out 
several  hundred  Catholic  pamphlets  on  suffrage 
as  her  donation  to  the  campaign  work  in  Ohio 
and  Oregon. 
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Suffrage  and  the  Somewhere  in  Julia  France 
Wage=Earners  and  }jer  Times,  one  of  Mrs. 

Atherton’s  characters  says  that  at  bottom 
the  purpose  of  the  woman  movement  is 
the  abolition  of  poverty.  Probably  few  suf¬ 
fragists  would  deny  this  ideal  although  there 
might  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its 
method  of  achievement.  In  general,  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  women  who  are  sufficiently 
developed  to  desire  enfranchisement  do  not  seek 
it  merely  as  an  abstract  right.  The  Platform  of 
the  Woman  Suffrage  Party  contains  a  vigorous 
protest  against  the  exploitation  of  women  in  in¬ 
dustry  and  a  demand  for  their  protection.  In¬ 
deed,  it  was  with  our  division  that  the  Social¬ 
ists,  theTrade  Unionists  and  the  Wage-Earners’ 
League  marched  in  our  great  parade  of  last  May. 
But  we  realize  that  our  desire  to  ameliorate  pres¬ 
ent  industrial  conditions  will  be  of  no  lasting 
service  to  wage-earning  women  until  they  are 
well  organized  by  their  trades-unions.  The  bal¬ 
lot  is  of  little  use  in  the  hands  of  unorganized 
workers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  National  Trade  Union 
League  recognizes  the  need  of  suffrage.  Their 
platform  demands  full  citizenship  for  women. 
They  know,  as  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  has  said, 
“For  any  body  of  wage-earners  to  be  disfran¬ 
chised  is  to  be  placed  at  an  intolerable  disad¬ 
vantage  in  all  matters  of  legislation.”  The  pres¬ 
ent  agitation  for  Minimum  Wage  Commissions, 
the  passing  of  laws  restricting  hours  of  labor  for 
women  in  industry,  the  many  investigations  and 
reports  of  factory  conditions  are  hopeful  signs 
of  a  growing  conception  of  industrial  justice. 
The  working  women  of  this  country  are  not  ask¬ 
ing  for  privileges — they  are  willing  to  leave  them 
for  the  Antis.  They  do,  however,  demand  cer¬ 
tain  rights,  which  are,  in  brief : 

A  LIVING  WAGE 
AN  EIGHT-HOUR  DAY 
SAFE  AND  SANITARY  WORKSHOPS 
ORGANIZATION  FOR  PROGRESS 
VOTES  FOR  PROTECTION. 


Suffrage  and  The  sincerity  of  Theodore  Roose- 
the  Red  velt’s  somewhat  opportune  en- 

Bandanna  dorsement  of  Votes  for  Women 

has  been  questioned  by  many  suffragists.  His 
former  pronunciamentoes,  including  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  a  general  referendum  on  the  question, 
did  not  please  them.  Moreover,  his  intimate  con¬ 
nection  with  The  Outlook  (a  weekly  magazine 
which  prints  articles  on  Democracy  Around  the 


World,  in  the  same  issue  with  their  hoary  and 
time  dishonored  Anti-Suffrage  statement),  has 
aroused  further  suspicion.  But  the  good  faith 
of  Colonel  Roosevelt’s  supporters  has  never  been 
doubted.  Alliance  with  political  parties  is 
against  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  and  the 
Woman  Suffrage  Party,  and  the  suffragists  who 
have  been  active  in  the  Progressive  Party  have 
worked  as  individuals,  rather  than  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  any  organization.  The  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  that  women  have  been  welcomed,  that  they 
have  not  been  relegated  to  kite-tail  auxiliaries  but 
have  worked  in  real  partnership  with  men,  that 
the  new  party  has  a  suffrage  plank  in  its  plat¬ 
form,  cannot  fail  to  create  a  feeling  of  warmth 
and  friendliness  on  the  part  of  suffrage  workers 
throughout  the  country.  That  the  National  Pro¬ 
gressive  Party  is  not  the  first  political  party  to 
endorse  woman  suffrage  should  be  remembered. 
The  party  which  has  for  its  symbol,  not  the  Red 
Bandanna,  but  the  Red  Flag  of  Brotherhood,  the 
Socialist  Party,  has  always  stood  for  enfranchise¬ 
ment  of  women  as  has  the  Prohibition  Party. 
But  every  new  endorsement,  either  from  an  old 
or  a  new  political  group  is  hailed  by  suffragists 
as  a  sign  of  the  sure  and  steady  advance  of  the 
women’s  cause. 


The  Women’s  If  a  referendum  were  to  be 

Representative  submitted  on  the  question  of 
Jane  Addams  for  representative  of  the  women 
of  the  country,  there  is  little  doubt  of  the  result. 
Miss  Addams  is  probably  the  best  loved  woman 
in  the  country  to-day.  Her  wisdom  and  experi¬ 
ence,  her  years  of  unselfish  devotion  to  the  com¬ 
mon  good  have  won  for  her  a  unique  place  in 
contemporary  life.  The  National  Progressives 
are  fortunate  in  securing  her  allegiance  to  their 
cause.  In  their  platform  Miss  Addams  found 
a  crystallization  of  the  ideals  of  social  workers 
for  human  conservation,  as  well  as  an  opportunity 
for  the  women  of  the  country  to  gain  political 
support,  as  these  paragraphs  from  her  speech, 
seconding  the  nomination  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
indicate :  - 

A  great  party  has  pledged  itself  to  the  protection 
of  children,  to  the  care  of  the  aged,  to  the  relief  of 
overworked  girls,  to  the  safeguarding  of  burdened  men. 
Committed  to  these  humane  undertakings,  it  is  inevitable 
that  such  a  party  should  appeal  to  women,  should  seek 
to  draw  upon  the  great  reservoir  of  their  moral  energy 
so  long  undesired  and  unutilized  in  practical  politics- 
one  is  the  corollary  of  the  other ;  a  programme  of  hu¬ 
man  welfare, _  the  necessity  for  women's  participation. 
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We  ratify  this  programme  not  only  because  it  repre¬ 
sents  our  earnest  convictions  and  formulates  our  high 
hopes,  but  because  it  pulls  upon  our  faculties  and  calls 
us  to  definite  action.  We  find  it  a  prophecy  that  dem¬ 
ocracy  shall  be  actually  realized  until  no  group  of  our 
people — certainly  not  ten  millions  of  them  so  sadly  in 
need  of  reassurance — shall  fail  to  bear  the  responsibil¬ 
ities  of  self-government  and  that  no  class  of  evils  shall 
lie  beyond  redress. 

CONCERNING  SOCIAL  LEGISLATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Woman  Voter, 

Dear  Madam:  In  your  editorial  comment  for  July 
was  a  short  article  about  the  Minimum  Wage  Com¬ 
mission  in  Massachusetts.  It  seems  to  be  very  gen¬ 
erally  considered  a  good  thing  for  women,  as  undoubt¬ 
edly  it  is  when  their  health  is  concerned,  but  in  other 
ways  may  it  not  be  a  handicap,  as  it  is  an  example  of 
sex  discrimination? 

I  heard  that  the  54-hour  law  for  women  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  was  responsible  for  the  replacing  of  women 
workers  with  men  workers,  in  the  factories,  wherever 
possible,  making  the  competition  for  women  in  in¬ 
dustry  even  harder  than  before. 

Will  not  discriminating  legislation  for  women  tend  to 
throw  them  out  of  work  and  make  their  struggle  for 
existence  even  harder  than  before?  It  seems  strange 
to  me  that  suffragists  should  support  a  bill  of  this 
sort,  passed  by  a  legislature  elected  by  men  only. 

I  should  be  glad  to  hear  your  opinion  on  it. 

Yours  truly, 

Margaret  Ashton  Lindsley. 

In  reply  to  this  letter  from  a  reader  in  Silver  Centre, 
Ontario,  we  are  glad  to  define  our  position  upon  this 
very  important  problem. 

There  are  two  points  of  view  with  regard  to  social 
legislation.  One  is  that  any  legislation  which  affects 
a  special  group,  a  class  or  a  sex  is  in  violation  of  the 
principle  of  individual  liberty  and  freedom  of  contract. 
Many  who  cherish  this  belief,  among  them  not  a  few 
employers  of  labor  and  some  justices  of  the  supreme 
court,  consistently  oppose  labor  and  social  legislation. 
A  second  attitude,  and  one  which  the  editor  of  this 
magazine  upholds,  is  that  under  the  police  or  protective 
power  of  the  state,  conditions  which  menace  the  wel¬ 
fare  or  safety  of  citizens  may  be  regulated.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
women  for  it  is  well  established  that  society  must 
guard  them  for  the  sake  of  the  second  generation. 
This  view  has  been  endorsed  in  those  states  where  the 
ten-hour  day  has  been  established.  In  support  of  this 
position,  Justice  Brewer,  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  wrote : 

Even  though  all  restrictions  on  political,  personal 
and  contractual  rights  were  taken  away,  and  she 
{woman)  stood,  as  far  as  statutes  are  concerned,  upon 
an  equal  plane  with  him  {man)  ....  her  physical 
structure  ....  having  in  view  not  merely  her  own 
health,  but  the  well-being  of  the  race,  justify  legislation 
to  protect  her. 

All  social  evolution  as  all  physical  evolution  is  at 
great  cost,  with  considerable  pain  and  loss  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  It  is  probably  true  that  legislation  restricting  the 
hours  of  work  for  women  affects  their  employment, 
particularly  in  unorganized  trades.  It  is  also  true  that 
ci  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  causes  reduction,  of 
earning  capacity,  as  was  shown  by  the  Lawrence  strike. 
These  conditions  are  not  only  deplorable  but  they  would 
be  impossible  if  women  were  properly  organized  into 


unions  and  both  working  women  and  working  men 
were  adequately  protected  by  Minimum  Wage  Com¬ 
missions  and  the  short  working  day.  Under  present 
conditions,  however,  we  can  only  regret  the  suffering 
that  every  step  of  progress  costs  the  workers.  We 
cannot  regard  the  price  as  too  dear,  when  it  ultimately 
brings  the  greatest  good  to  all.  Every  successful  piece 
of  humane  legislation  for  women  establishes  a  prec¬ 
edent  for  the  same  legislation  to  be  applied  to  men. 
Every  advance  in  any  one  industry  makes  it  easier  to 
bring  about  better  conditions  in  the  others. 

We  believe  that  woman  suffrage  has  been  a  factor 
in  increasing  humane  legislation,  and  we  seek  enfran¬ 
chisement  as  a  direct  method  of  promoting  social  wel¬ 
fare.  But  in  the  states  where  women  do  not  vote,  we 
must,  as  suffragists,  rejoice  whenever  a  group  of  men 
legislate  for  the  protection  of  women  wage-earners. 

THE  PARTY  AND  VAUDEVILLE. 

The  following  notice,  issued  by  Hammerstein’s 
Press  Bureau,  has  appeared  in  papers  throughout 
the  country : 

The  Woman  Suffrage  Party  will  at  last  invade 
vaudeville.  Arrangements  were  completed  to-day  with 
William  Hammerstein  whereby  seven  of  the  largest 
suffragist  organizations  in  the  country  will  occupy  seven 
different  days  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  minute  talks  by 
different  noted  speakers  who  are  exponents  of  the 
Votes  for  Women  Cause.  They  will  be  sandwiched 
in  between  a  carefully  selected  program  of  high  class 
vaudeville  features.  This  is  to  take  place  the  week 
commencing  September  9,  which  is  the  date  selected 
for  the  regular  opening  of  Hammerstein’s  Victoria 
Theatre.  Each  afternoon  and  night  a  different  organ¬ 
ization  will  conduct  a  rally.  The  theatre  will  be  beauti¬ 
fully  decorated,  and  overflow  meetings  will  be  held  in 
the  street  in  front.  The  prettiest  and  youngest  suffra¬ 
gists  will  dispose  of  literature  in  the  lobbies. 

A  few  of  the  names  the  committee  in  charge  hope  to 
have  make  short  addresses,  include  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Mayor  Brand  Whitlock,  of  Toledo;  Governor  Hiram 
Johnson,  of  California,  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise,  Carl 
Schutz,  Fola  La  Follette,  Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  Miss 
M.  Cary  Thomas,  President  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox,  Inez  Milholland,  Mrs.  Richard  Hard¬ 
ing  Davis. 

Assurances  have  been  received  from  Mrs.  Thomas 
Landen  (Elizabeth  Valentine),  Mary  Shaw,  Beatrice 
Forbes  Robertson  Hale,  Mrs.  James  Lees  Laidlaw, 
Mrs.  Harriet  Stanton  Blatch,  Miss  Harriet  May 
Mills,  Mrs.  Pearce  Bailey,  Mr.  Max  Eastman,  Miss 
Leonora  O’Reilly,  and  the  members  of  the  Women’s 
Trade  Union  League. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Livingston,  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party, 
has  entire  charge  of  all  arrangements. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  a  New  York 
theatre  that  this  innovation  has  ever  been  attempted, 
and  Suffragists  from  all  over  the  world  will  watch  the 
outcome  with  interest.  This  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
campaign  to  be  vigorously  pursued  by  the  women 
who  are  thoroughly  aroused  in  this  work. 

Mr.  Oscar  Hammerstein  was  the  first  and  only  the¬ 
atrical  manager  to  give  a  theatre  to  the  women  of 
England  in  their  struggle  for  equal  rights,  having  placed 
his  London  Opera  House  at  their  disposal.  The  action 
of  his  son,  William,  in  giving  the  Victoria  Theatre  for 
this  purpose  has  his  full  sanction. 

The  Woman  Suffrage  Party  needs  volunteers 
for  Monday,  Tuesday  and  possibly  Friday  of 
that  week.  Write  or  telephone  Mrs.  Hughston 
at  Headquarters  if  you  are  willing  to  help  make 
this  a  great  event  in  New  York. 
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QUEENS 

BY 

HELEN  Q.  ECOB 


We  have  never  published  a  complete  report  of  the 
work  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party  and  we  doubt  if  it 
ever  can  be  written  in  full.  In  the  Assembly  District 
news  we  have  tried  to  indicate  the  type  of  activities 
carried  on  but  the  records  have  not  been  completely 
representative  of  the  numberless  lines  of  effort.  Neither 
have  we  been  able  to  more  than  hint  at  the  splendid 
personal  work  of  each  of  the  leaders.  In  the  next 
few  months,  however,  we  hope  to  bring  together  scat¬ 
tered  reports  and  give,  as  completely  as  we  can,  the 
story  of  each  borough.  In  the  July  issue,  Mrs.  Tonjes 
wrote  of  progress  in  the  Bronx,  and  it  is  with  pleasure 
that  we  herewith  continue  the  series  with  a  description 
of  the  work  in  Queens. —  (Ed.) 

THE  first  problem  which  confronts  the  suf¬ 
frage  worker  in  Queens  is  that  of  dis¬ 
tance.  In  Manhattan,  Kings  and  the  Bronx,  as¬ 
sembly  districts  are  composed  of  compact  city 
blocks,  covering  a  limited  area.  In  Queens  the 
assembly  districts  include  farms,  country  estates, 
waste  land,  salt  marshes,  towns  and  villages,  and 
are  spread  over  an  immense  territory.  In  Man¬ 
hattan,  Kings  and  the  Bronx,  the  chairman  is 
within  easy  reach  by  telephone,  trolley  or  auto¬ 
mobile,  of  every  point  under  her  jurisdiction;  a 
leader  is  in  walking  distance  of  any  precinct  in 
her  assembly  district.  The  work  in  the  district 
may  be  efficiently  carried  on  by  the  organization 
of  two  or  three  suffrage  clubs. 

In  Queens  the  Chairman  must  endeavor  to  cre¬ 
ate  suffrage  sentiment  in  towns  and  villages  many 
miles  from  her  place  of  residence.  Direct  transit 
by  trolley  is  not  possible,  and  time  and  strength 
are  wasted  in  making  connections.  Telephone 
charges  to  the  various  points  in  her  jurisdiction 
range  from  five  to  twenty  cents  and  limit  the 
freedom  of  her  use  of  this  means  of  communica¬ 
tion. 

A  district  leader  meets  with  the  same  problem 
of  distances.  Mrs.  Cora  Perry  Hamilton,  one  of 
the  most  trustworthy  and  efficient  leaders  in  the 
Woman  Suffrage  Party,  estimates  that  three  en¬ 
rollments,  secured  by  house  to  house  canvass, 
cost  in  time  and  trolley-car  fares,  about  one  dol¬ 
lar.  There  are  fifty  towns  and  villages  in 
Queens,  exclusive  of  the  First  Assembly  District, 
which  is,  practically,  Long  Island  City.  To  ac¬ 
complish  the  best  results  a  district  leader  ought 
to  have  at  least  one  club  in  each  town,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  seventeen  clubs  for  each  leader  to  organ¬ 
ize  and  superintend.  The  realization  of  such  an 
ideal  is  far  in  the  future,  yet  every  leader  who 
has  any  feeling  of  responsibility  is  impelled  by 
the  desire  to  increase  the  number  of  working  cen¬ 
ters. 

The  Boroughs  of  Richmond  and  Queens,  in 


respect  to  area  and  composition,  resemble  up¬ 
state  counties;  it  is  only  in  the  matter  of  taxa¬ 
tion  that  they  are  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
other  boroughs  of  Greater  New  York.  Chair¬ 
man  and  leader  should  be  women  who  can  com¬ 
mand  their  time,  automobiles  should  be  at  their 
disposal  and  money  at  their  service.  For  many 
expenses  are  incurred  in  holding  public  meetings 
at  the  numerous  strategic  points — such  as  hiring 
halls,  press  announcements,  bill-heads,  etc.  A 
collection  taken  at  public  meetings  usually  covers 
less  than  one-third  the  expense. 

The  First  Assembly  District  includes  Long 
Island  City,  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  Island. 
The  construction  work  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road,  together  with  manufactories  of  various 
kinds,  have  brought  to  Long  Island  City  a  vast 
foreign  population.  We  have  here  and  in  As¬ 
toria,  groups  of  loyal  suffragists,  but  the  mass 
of  the  people  are  indifferent.  In  this  district  it 
is  impossible  to  urge  upon  the  Assemblyman  that 
his  constituents  desire  him  to  vote  for  an  equal 
suffrage  amendment,  because  public  sentiment  is 
decidedly  opposed.  The  problem  is  the  same  as  in 
other  communities  where  there  is  a  foreign  ele¬ 
ment,  but  on  a  larger  scale — that  is,  how  to  reach 
those  who  are  held  by  tradition  and  instinct  to  the 
old  theory  that  man  is  the  head  of  the  family 
and  that  woman’s  sole  sphere  is  to  rear  children 
and  pack  the  dinner  pail.  In  such  communities 
we  must  wait  for  another  generation,  educated 
in  our  public  schools,  before  suffrage  sentiment 
is  awakened. 

In  this  connection  we  may  well  note  the  pro¬ 
found  influence  of  our  suffrage  parade.  A  large 
number  of  Queens’  teachers  marched  in  the  par¬ 
ade.  This  fact  caused  much  excitement  and  com¬ 
ment  among  the  pupils  who  had  not  known  that 
teacher  ’  was  a  ‘‘suffragette.”  The  example  of 
the  teachers  made  many  suffragists  among  the 
pupils,  who  in  turn,  must  have  an  educating  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  homes  from  which  they  came. 

The  Second  and  Fourth  Assembly  Districts 
have  many  residential  sections,  and  fine  suffrage 
clubs  are  maintained  whose  influence  is  felt 
throughout  the  community.  Suffrage  clubs  are 
multiplying^  in  number  and  increasing  in  mem¬ 
bership.  The  Third  Assembly  District  has  also 
its  fine  residential  sections  on  the  coast-line.  In 
these  well-known  summer  resorts  the  suffrage 
worker  finds  a  new  factor,  the  transient  popu¬ 
lation.  In  one  way  this  is  a  disturbing  element, 
interrupting  as  it  does  the  regular  life  of  the 
resident,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  in  the 
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summer  colony  another  opportunity  for  extend¬ 
ing  the  suffrage  cause. 

Among  the  hindrances  to  local  work  we  may 
count  the  divided  interests  of  suburban  life.  The 
residents  of  Queens  are  largely  commuters. 
Women  of  leisure  or  partial  leisure,  spend  much 
time  in  Manhattan,  going  there  for  shopping,  for 
musical  and  dramatic  entertainment.  The  civic 
spirit  is  not  as  strong  among  suburbanites  as 
among  people  whose  interest  is  centered  in  the 
home  town.  It  is  difficult  to  gather  an  audience 
for  street  meetings  except  in  the  larger  towns. 

Queens  is  not  a  borough  of  great  wealth,  for 
those  who  sought  fine  estates  found  them  further 
in  the  country.  We  have  no  suffrage  speakers 
of  marked  ability,  and  when  important  meetings 
are  held,  must  appeal  to  outsiders  for  help.  Yet 
these  lacks  are  small  compared  with  the  need  of 
efficient  and  enthusiastic  leadership. 

In  analyzing  the  conditions  which  have  made 
pioneer  work  possible,  we  have  observed  the  edu¬ 
cating  influence  of  the  Woman’s  Christian  Tem¬ 
perance  Union.  This  organization  has  always 
stood  for  Woman  Suffrage.  Wherever  a  branch 
of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  has  been  established  we  are 
sure  to  find  strong  suffrage  workers.  The  Club 
movement,  too,  has  been  a  tremendous  factor  in 
the  civic  education  of  women.  The  club  may 
be  conservative,  yet  it  has  unconsciously  de¬ 
veloped  in  its  numbers  an  interest  in  social  and 
political  conditions.  In  these  latter  days  socialism 
is  another  agent  in  the  development  of  suffrage 
sentiment.  The  socialist  movement  is  making 
rapid  progress  in  various  sections  of  Queens. 

Summer  is  perhaps  the  most  favorable  season 
for  propaganda  work.  Long  Island  is  a  favorite 
place  for  political  picnics  and  out-of-town  fes¬ 
tivities  where  suffrage  speaking  and  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  literature  is  always  possible. 

Mrs.  Cora  Perry  Hamilton  edits  a  suffrage 
column  every  week  in  an  important  Jamaica 
paper.  This  suggests  one  of  the  best  methods 
of  suffrage  propaganda  in  country  districts. 
Every  ambitious  town  has  either  a  daily  or  weekly 
journal  and  in  each  of  these  towns  we  ought  to 
have  an  editor  to  furnish  a  weekly  suffrage  col¬ 
umn. 

During  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Ecob  through  the 
summer,  Mrs.  Alfred  Eno,  of  Queens,  is  acting 
chairman  and  represents  the  borough  in  the  City 
Committee.  A  special  feature  of  this  summer’s 
work  has  been  automobile  campaigns.  The  first 
was  conducted  by  Mrs.  Eno,  with  Mrs.  James 
Lees  Laidlaw  and  Miss  Freeman  as  speakers.  At 
this  writing  twelve  out-of-door  meetings  have 
been  held  and  many  others  have  been  arranged. 
Mrs.  Eno  plans  to  speak  to  the  employees  of  the 
various  factories  in  the  Borough,  and  as  the  noon 
hour  is  the  only  available  time,  the  work  must 
proceed  slowly.  The  Tiffany  Studios  at  Corona 
were  the  first  visited. 


Mrs.  Eno  is  also  working  among  the  mens’ 
political  clubs.  At  the  Richmond  Hill  Republi¬ 
can  Club  at  a  meeting  conducted  by  Mrs.  Eno, 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Penfield  presented  the  suffrage 
cause.  After  a  long  speech  many  pertinent  ques¬ 
tions  were  asked  by  various  members,  and  were 
satisfactorily  answered.  About  150  men  were 
present.  A  motion  to  give  a  rising  vote  in  favor 
of  equal  suffrage  was  made  by  Homer  Moore,  a 
former  president  of  the  Club  and  former  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Republican  County  Committee.  He 
moved,  as  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  “This 
Club  is  in  favor  of  Woman  Suffrage  and  that 
it  will  do  all  in  '  its  power  to  further  the 
movement  and  have  its  representatives  endorse 
the  same  in  Albany.’’  At  this  meeting  Assembly- 
man  Bell,  of  the  4th  Assembly  District,  when 
asked  to  give  his  views,  replied  that  he  had 
worked  hard  for  a  woman  suffrage  bill  the  last 
year,  and  would  do  so  again,  if  re-elected.  As¬ 
semblyman  Alfred  Kennedy,  of  the  3rd  District, 
is  also  a  well-tried  friend. 

I  hus,  in  various  ways  the  suffrage  work  pro¬ 
gresses  in  Queens. 


THE  RESPONSE  OF  THE  WAGE- 
EARNER. 

A  Report  by  Elisabeth  Freeman. 

After  getting  our  Wage-earners’  Suffrage 
League  started,  and  its  officers  elected,  we 
cast  about  for  ways  and  means  of  reaching 
working  women.  Just  at  this  time  I  had  put  my¬ 
self  in  touch  with  Miss  Virginia  Potter,  and  ex¬ 
plained  to  her  a  plan  of  reaching  her  working 
girls’  clubs.  The  whole  idea  pleased  her  and  met 
the  desire  she  had  long  entertained.  An  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  made  and  I  spoke  before  the  officers 
of  many  of  the  clubs.  As  interest  developed  there 
were  so  many  requests  for  suffrage  speeches  that 
Clara  Lemlich’s  services  were  required  to  help 
me  fill  the  need. 

Many  of  the  clubs  came  out  strong  for  suffrage 
and  walked  in  a  body  in  the  parade,  carrying 
their  own  banner  and  wearing  The  Wage  Ear¬ 
ners’  Suffrage  League  buttons.  At  each  club 
The  Woman  Voter  was  eagerly  purchased,  and 
many  interesting  debates  took  place  after  the 
work  began. 

Later,  through  Miss  Dock  and  Miss  Cassard, 
I  spoke  before  the  settlement  clubs  at  Henry 
street,  College  and  Christadora  Settlements.  In 
every  case  the  clubs  have  responded  eagerly  to 
suffrage  talks,  asking  many  questions  and  en- 
gaging  in  lively  debates.  This  enthusiasm  has 
been  inspiring.  In  fact,  I  came  to  realize  that  the 
working  girl  is  alive.  She  is  intelligent  in  mat¬ 
ters  political  and  wants  the  vote  badly,  realizing 
her  helplessness  without  that  weapon  to  em¬ 
phasize  her  organized  trade  unions. 
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nervous 

So  say  15,000  physicians 


AND  if  you — in  the  midst  of  trying  business  and  tiring  social  de¬ 
mands — feel  a  letting  down  in  energy  and  vitality,  the 
experience  of  this  vast  army  of  practicing  physicians — many 
of  world-wide  fame — suggests  Sanatogen  as  what  you  need. 

When  your  nerves  are  tired  and  you  lack  ambition  and  energy, 
it  is  nature's  warning  that  your  nerves  are  insufficiently  nourished 
— that  they  are  hungry  and  exhausted. 

Before  you  can  restore  your  nerves  to  health  you  must  feed  and 
upbuild  them  with  a  real  nerve  food.  You  must  replace  the  energy 
that  has  been  lost.  Mere  stimulation  only  aggravates  the  trouble — 
goading  the  nerves  on  for  a  short  while  and  then  leaving  them 
more  exhausted  than  ever. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  physicians — -demonstrated  in  many 
thousands  of  cases  — and  during  many  years  —  that  Sanatogen 
exactly  meets  the  requirements  in  nerve-tire. 

It  is  a  food-tonic,  containing  only  food  elements.  Nothing  to 
burden  digestion — no  temporary  stimulation — just  invigorating 
nerve  and  tissue  foods.  Sanatogen  is  a  new,  scientific  combination, 
consisting  of  purest  protein  and  organic  phosphorous.  When 
taken'nto  the  stomach  it  is  gratefully  received  and  easily  digested 
— every  particle  eagerly  absorbed  by  the  hungry  cells,  and  feeding 
the  very  fountain  of  nerve  vigor  and  vitality. 

And  because  over  15,000  physicians  have  found  that  Sana¬ 
togen  is  the  ideal  food-tonic  for  over  wrought  and  run-down 
nerves — they  have  given  it  the  praise  it  deserves. 

Their  experience  may  point  the  way  for  you — it  may  be  just 
what  you  need  for  your  nerves. 


Prof.  G.  A.  Ewald, 

of  Berlin  University,  Doctor  honoris  causa 
University  of  Maryland,  states  in  his  con¬ 
tribution  on  “Typhus  abdominalis”: 

“I  can  say  that  I  have  used  Sanatogen  in  a 
great  number  of  cases  (that  is,  in  those  distur¬ 
bances  of  metabolism  which  were  mainly  of  a 
nervous  or  neurasthenic  origin),  and  have  ob¬ 
tained  excellent  results.” 


Prof.  G.  von  Noorden, 

of  Vienna  University,  writes  : 

“Sanatogen  is  of  especial  value  in  various 
forms  of  anaemia  and  general  debility.  It  is 
an  excellent  albuminous  preparation.” 


His  Excellency,  Prof.  Dr.  Von  Leydon, 

Director  First  Medical  Glinic,  Berlin  Uni¬ 
versity,  writes  : 

“  I  have  gladly  and  frequently  prescribed 
Sanatogen  in  cases  of  delicate  patients  in  my 
clinical  as  well  as  my  private  practice  and  am 
extremely  satisfied  with  the  results.” 


Late  King  Edward’s  Physician, 

Dr.  Ernest  Ott,  Marienbad,  writes: 

“  1  have  been  using  Sanatogen  for  a  number 
of  years  in  my  practice  with  excellent  results. 
These  results  have  been  notably  good  in  the 
case  of  elderly  people  when  it  was  desirable  to 
build  up  the  strength,  to  stimulate  the  bodily 
functions,  and  to  improve  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.” 


Emperor  of  Austria’s  Private  Physician, 
Surgeon  General  Dr.  Kerzl,  of  Vienna,  writes: 

“  I  have  been  using  Sanatogen  with  splendid 
results,  and  recommend  it  continually  and 
everywhere  because  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  it  is  an  excellent  food  tonic.” 


A  Remarkable  Book  FREE  Upon  Request 

The  work  of  a  physiciau-author,  beautifully  illustrated,  which  tells  you  some  really  interesting  things  about  your 
nervous  system,  facts  which  vitally  affect  your  well-being  and  which,  therefore,  you  ought  to  know.  This  book 
also  tells  the  story  of  Sanatogen  convincingly  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  physician,  but  so  that  any  layman  can 
understand  it.  Ask  for  a  FREE  copy  of  “  Our  Nerves  of  Tomorrow.” 

Sanatogen  is  sold  in  three  sizes :  $1.00,  $1.90,  $3.60 

Get  Sanatogen  from  your  druggist—  if  not  obtainable  from  him ,  sent  upon  receipt  of price  by 


THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO.,  34-T  Irving  Place,  New  York 
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M.  A.  O’CONNOR 

PRINTING 

For  Particular  People 


High  Grade  Work 
Reason  able 
Prices,  Prompt 
Deliveries 


Everything  that 
can  be  done 
with  type,  ink 
and  paper. 

Publications,  Catalogs,  Club  and  Commercial  Work 

22  North  William  Street 

Manhattan  Borough,  New  York  City 
PHONE,  BEEKMAN  3  49  6 


/4 


James  McCreery  &  Co. 

DTOSMG  AUGUST. 

SPECIAL  SALE 

OR1EHTAL  RUGS 

At  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

Unusual  range  of 
Sizes  and  Colors. 

23rd  Street  34th  Street 

New  York 


Bertba= Clave  Cea  IRoom 

3  WEST  38TH  STREET 

LUNCHEON,  AFTERNOON  TEA. 

ELEVEN  TO  SIX 

Dainty  Service  and  Home  Cooking 

LUNCHEONSANDTEAS  FOR  PRIVATE  PARTI  ES 

Telephone,  Greeley  2674 

Carpets  Cleaned  CLBAN 

21  years’  experience  has  taught  us  how 

CARPETS  and  RUGS  SCOURED  and  RENOVATED 

ORIENTAL  RUGS  A  SPECIALTY 

BROOKLYN  CARPET  CLEANING  WORKS 

THIRD  AVE.  AND  SACKETT  ST.,  BROOKLYN 
TELEPHONE,  "3362  SOUTH” 

MISS  L.  V.  WHEELER 

Suite  4003-4.  metropolitan  building 
1  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 

Facsimile  Letters  in  English,  French,  Spanish, 
German,  Italian.  Wide  Carriage  Work.  Steno¬ 
graphic  Work.  Manuscript  Copying.  Specifica¬ 
tions.  Mimeographing. 

TELEPHONE . GRAMERCY  3153 


breakfast 

and 

luncheon 

Prompt  and 
Efficient 
Service 


Ulljf  (Slitstlr 


Just  below  34th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


DINNER,  60c. 

from 

6  to  7.30  p.  m, 

HOME 

COOKING 


j  ORIGINAL. 

RECAMIBR  CREAM 

FOR  THE 
COMPLEXION 

Will  cuFe  a  bad  skin  and 
preserve  a  good  one.  Has 
been  used  for  near  a  cen¬ 
tury. 

For  sale  everywhere,  or 
sent  upon  receipt  of  price. 

Two  sizes— 
50c.  and  $1.00 

RECAMIER  MFG.  CO.,  No.  133  WEST  31st  ST.,  N.  Y.  CITY 

Send  for  interesting  illustrated  booklet 
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Everything  Put  in  Gear 
at  Gear’s 


SOME  OF  OUR  specialties: 

Electric  Wiring,  Plumbing  and  Gas  Fit¬ 
ting,  Roofs  and  Leaders  Repaired 
and  Painted. 

Furnace  and  Range  Work,  Locksmith- 
ing  and  Bellhanging,  Tin  and  Sheet 
Iron  Work,  and  in  fact,  Repair¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  old  thing. 

We  repair  your  house  from  cellar  to  chimney  top 
at  low  prices  for  good,  clean,  satisfactory  work. 

A  TRIAL  ORDER  SOLICITED 

JAMES  GEAR 

General  Contractor,  Hardware  and  Housefurnishing 


Tel.  2239  Plaza 


3RD  AVE  ,  COR.  68TH  STREET 


EXORA 


FACE 

POWDER 


is  the  only  face  powder  that  stays  on— one  application  lasts 
all  day.  Guaranteed  pure  by  Prof.  Doremus  (late  of  Belle¬ 
vue  Medical  College.  New  York  I .  •  Sold  everywhere  or  sen  t 
on  receipt  of  price — 50c.  Specify  White,  Flesh  or  Brunette. 

Send  name  and  address  of  your  dealer  and  we  will  send 
you  Free  Samples  of  Exora  Face  Powder,  Exora  Rouge  and 
Exora  Cream.  Enclose  two  two-cent  stamps  for  postage 
and  packing.  Write  to  us  now. 


CHAS.  MEYER, 


103-105 

West  13th  St., 


NEW  YORK 


1/ 
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Telephone 
Morningside  630 


'  /  J  Dry  Ceaning 

&  Ste|“dLo“efnii“S 

YYua/cYy 

1234  Amsterdam  Ave. 


19th  ASSEMBLY  DISTRICT 


(ju> 

Q7- 


HAVE  REMOVED  THEIR 


Housefurnishing  Warerooms 

T.O 

45th  Street  and  6th  Avenue 


VOTES  FOR  WOMEN 

TOY  BALLOONS 

VOTES  FOR  MOTHER 

TOY  BALLOONS 


1  &  rv-- 


Yellow  rubber  with  black  letters  about  18  inches  in  circumference. 
Ten  dollars  a  gross.  Reed  sticks  Fifty  cents  a  gross. 

SEND  $1  04  IN  STAMPS  FOR  TEN 

Mrs.  P.  M.  CLARK,  415  College  Ave.,  Rosedale,  Kansas 


THICK  or  THIN  CASTER-  CUPS 

PARQUET  FLOORS  FINISHING  MATERIALS 

PLAIN  OR.  ORNAMENTAL  SCRAPING  AND  REFINISHING 

Lancaster  Parquet  Floor  Co. 


30  BOERUM  PLACE 

Jamaica  Office 

417  FULTON  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Builder's  Arcade 

Phone,  Jamaica  1683  Telephone,  Main  3444 
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SEALPACKERCHIEF 

MXC liei> 


NUMBER-TEN 

2  5  cts. 


When  you  purchase  this 
package,  you  obtain  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  of  exceptional  value — 
beautifully  hemstitched — soft 
laundered — spotlessly  white — 
daintil}^  folded,  with  iusured 
purity  from  contamination. 


EXACT  SIZE 

SEALPACKERCHIEF  IS  THE  ORIGINAL  HANDKERCHIEF  SOLD  IN  SEALED  PACKAGES 

This  handkerchief  is  your  handkerchief  made  for 
you ,  selected  by  j you,  and  only  handled  by  you.  An 
exclusively  personal  handkerchief. 

You  buy  from  exposed  samples  in  a 
SEALPACKERCHIEF  cabinet,  but  you  receive 
handkerchiefs  of  exceptional  value;  wrapped  in 
purity  tissue,  and  enclosed  in  a  sealed  dust  and 
germ-proof  package ;  which  is  never  opened 
from  maker  to  you. 


SEALPACKERCHIEF  handkerchiefs  are  per¬ 
fect  inweave;  width  of  hem;  regularity  of  hemstitching; 
clean,  soft-laundered,  snowy-white,  ready  for  use, 
and  costs  you  no  more  than  ordinary  loose-bought 
handkerchiefs. 


LOOK  FOR  THIS  CABINET  AT  YOUR  DEALERS 


SEALPACKERCHIEF  brands  ARE  MADE  FOR  WOMEN  AND  MEN 


Ladies'  Packages 

Pure  Irish  Linen 
Cambric  Sheer 

No.  7  No.  8 

No.  1  No.  2 

No.  3  No.  4 

No.  5  No.  6 

No.  9  No.  10 


Containing 

1  for  10  cts. 
3  for  25  cts. 

2  for  2  5  cts. 

3  for  50  cts. 
1  for  2  5  cts. 


Insist  Upon 

SEALPACKERCHIEF. 

Look  for  the  name.  Refuse  substi¬ 
tutes.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  we  will  send  your  selection,  pre¬ 
paid ,  on  receipt  of  price.  Address, 


Men’s  Packages  Containing 
Banner  -  -  •  -  -  -1  for  10  cts. 

Pioneer  -  -  •  -  *  -  I  for  25  cts. 

True  Blue . 2  for  25  cts. 

Challenge,  Pure  Irish  Linen  -  -  3  for  50  cts. 
Gilt  Edge,  Pure  Irish  Linen  -  -  1  for  25  cts. 


SEALPACKERCHIEF 

■  rRAOE.  MaAH  «EO  VS  PA1  OFF 

136th  Street  and  Willow  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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6  Tutors  If^yicouHCiL 


ESTABLISHED  1853  TELEPHONE,  6635  CORTLANDT 

M.  MAGEE  &  SON 


Awnings,  Banners,  Flags,  Tents 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  AND  SOCIETY  BANNERS 
Tents  to  Let — all  sizes.  Yacht  Sails,  Window 
Shades,  etc,  etc.  Canvas  Articles  of  every 
description  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  :: 

SIGNS,  DECORATORS 


1 47  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y. 


Dress  Wisdom 


“The  Crowning  Attribute  of  I,ovely  Woman  is  Cleanliness’' 

The  C.  E.  Conover  Co.,  Mfrs., 


THERE’S  art  in  woman’s  attire — the  gown  proclaims 
the  woman.  The  woman  may  select  the  gown,  but 
the  gown  has  its  sure  effect  on  the  thought,  action  and 
character  of  the  wearer.  And  our  characters  influence  all 
whom  we  meet. 

4L Dress  is  the  chief  factor  in  environment.  And  environ¬ 
ment  shapes,  molds,  colors  and  tints  our  lives.  Wise 
dressing  means  poise,  good  taste,  health,  happiness  and 
sweet  content. 

The  well-dressed  woman  blesses  and  benefits  herself — and 
the  world — for  she  adds  to  its  joys.  And  we  cannot  imagine 
a  woman  well  dressed  without  Naiad  Dress  Shields.  They 
add  the  final  assurance  of  cleanliness  and  sweetness. 

Naiad  Dress  Shields  are  hygienic  and  scientific.  They  are 
a  necessity  to  the  woman  of  delicacy,  refinement  and  good 
judgment.  They  are  healthful  to  the  skin.  As  they  are 
made  without  rubber,  they  do  not  have  its  unpleasant  odor. 
They  are  quickly  and  efficiently  sterilized  by  immersing  in 
boiling  water  for  a  few  seconds.  To  be  obtained  at 
stores,  or  a  sample  pair  sent  you  on 
receipt  of  twenty-five  cents.  Every 
pair  guaranteed. 

A  handsome  colored  reproduction 
of  this  beautiful  Coles  Phillips 
drawing  on  heavy  paper,  iox  ia 
inches,  sent  for  io  cents.  No  ad¬ 
vertising.  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat. 


ioi  Franklin  St.,  New  York 


Patronize  our  Patrons,  Mention  “The  Woman  Voter.” 


Specialties  Make  Home  Dressmaking  Easy 

SAVE  TIHE  AND  MONEY 


_  For  High 

Shoulder  Effect 


rtrfv  Shoulder  Forms 

r 


PATENTED 

,tt 


For  Straight 

Shoulder  Effect 


Improve  looks  and  fit  of 
Shoulders.  Produce  either 
Straight,  Sloping  or  High 
shoulder  effect. 


Hair  Cloth 
Bust  Form 


* 


For  stiffening  of  all  kinds  of 
coats  requiring  it. 

Made  of  best  haircloth  and 
wadding.  Tailor  Pad — Stitched  and 
beautifully  shaped.  No.  618. 

Price,  50  cents. 


Improved 
Arm  Pad 

Patented 

A  Useful  Pad,  surround* 
ing  the  Arm-Scye,  and 
filling  in  the  generally 
hollow  parts  near  the  arm  hole. 
It  has  very  long  overlapping  points 
slightly  padded  for  the  shoulder. 
Made  of  graduating  pieces  of  felt. 
Style  No.  16.  Price,  15  cents. 


4fl(V  Waist  Linings 

Almost  »  finished  - 
Lining  made  on  the 
-principle.  Ready 
for  draping,  boned,  with 
hooks  and  eyes,  basted  seams 
above  boned  portion.  Fits 
beautifully ;  cut  on  up-to-date 
patterns.  Open  Front  or  Back. 
Sizes,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28, 
29,  3°*  3 1  >  32»  33  around  the  waist. 
Order  by  the  exact  size  of  your 
waist,  not  of  the  bust.  Made 
in  white,  gray  and  black  best 
percaline. 

Price,  $1.00. 

InSilk Corsica,  Price  $3.60  to  $4 


For  Heavy  Coats,  Padded .  No.  60 

For  Lighter  Coats,  Not  Padded...  No.  68 

For  Soft  Silk  or  Velvet .  No.  84 

Price  15c.  a  pair' 


ah 


Tailor-Made 
Coat-Fronts 

Pat.  Pending 

_  Made  of  thoroughly 

shrunk,  pure  linen  Tailor  Can¬ 
vas.  White  or  tan.  Reinforced 
with  fine  Hair  Cloth  and  Felt. 
Soft,  pliable  and  firm. 

Made  in  three  sizes : 

Small . for  32  to  34 

Medium . for  36  to  38 

Large . for  40  to  44 

No.  632  with  Felt  Arm  Pad, $1.00 
No.  631  without  Arm  Pad,  85c. 


Silk  Covered 
Collar  Supports 

Guaranteed  Rustproof.  In¬ 
visible.  Pliable.  Heavily 
covered  with  Pure  Silk 
Floss.  No  ends  to  scratch.  Most  Com¬ 
fortable.  Will  support  high  collars 
where  others  fail.  Sold  in  Transparent, 
Sealed  Envelopes  rto  insure  cleanliness. 
Made  in  Black  or  White. 

2,  2#,  2j£,  2|/,  3,  3}£,  4  inches  high. 

10  cents  a  package  containing  three. 

15  cents  a  package  containing  five. 

a VL«£b&an.  Specialties  are  de¬ 
signed  by  practical  Tailor  and  Dress¬ 
maker,  and  are  guaranteed  to  be  as 
represented. 

Beware  of  imitations*  yi 
Order  by  name 
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•UPPQ  RTERM. 
Pat.  Pending 


Specialties  are  for  sale  at  Notion  or  Lining  Departments  in  best  stores  throughout  United  States 
and  Canada.  Ask  for  them  at  your  dealers,  or  write  direct  to 

Grean  Shoulder  Form  and  Pad  Co.,  327  E.  34th  St.,  N.Y. 


